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MONDAY, JUNE 14, 1954 


UnIrep STATES SENATE, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


AFTER RECESS 


(‘The hearing was resumed at 2:13 p. m., pursuant to recess. ) 

Present: Senator Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota, 
chairman; Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen, Republican, Illinois; 
Senator Charles E. Potter, Republican, Michigan; Senator Henry C. 
Dworshak, Republican, Idaho; Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, 
Arkansas; Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; and 
Senator Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri. 

Also present: Ray M. Jenkins, chief counsel; Thomas R. Prewitt, 
assistant counsel; Charles Maner, assistant counsel. 

Principal participants present: Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, a 
United States Senator from the State of Wisconsin; Roy M. Cohn, 
chief counsel to the subcommittee; Joseph N. Welch, special counsel 
for the Army; and James D. St. Clair, special counsel for the Army. 

Senator Munpr. The committee will please come to order. 

The Chair would like to weleome the guests of the committee who 
have come to the hearing this afternoon, and to tell you that you are 
very welcome to be here, and to repeat the standing rule of the com 
mittee, if you have not heard it before, to the effect that there are to 
be no audible manifestations of approval or disapproval of any kind 
from the audience at any time. The uniformed members of the Capi- 
tol Police force whom vou see before you, and the plainclothes people 
scattered through the audience, have standing instructions from the 
committee to remove from the committee room immediately, politely : 
but firmly, any who might elect to violate the terms under which he 
entered the room, namely, to comply with the committee regulation 
against audible manifestations of approval or of disapproval. I am 
sure that we will continue to enjoy the cooperation from our friends in 
the audience that we have enjoyed in the 63 or 64 sessions th: at we 
have had so far, and I again express my appreciation to the Capitol 
Police force and their associates in the plainc ees corps for helping 
to maintain the decorum that we have had in the committee room. 
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TESTIMONY OF FRANCIS P. CARR—Resumed 


Senator Munpr. Mr. Prewitt, I understand that you had concluded 
vour cross-examination with the morning session; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Prewirr. That is correct. 

Senator Munpr. We will start, then, with the customary 10-minute 
gvo-arounds under the terms of the regulations of the committee, each 
member of the committee having 10 minutes in which to ask questions 
and counsel for each side having 10 minutes in which to ask questions. 

The Chair has the first 10 minutes and, Mr. Carr, I will ask you 
first of all whether you had ever met Mr. Schine before he came to 
work for our committee ? 

Mr. Carr. I think I said this morning, and I am sure it is correct, 
that I was probably introduced to him onetime. I havea vacue recol- 
lection of having shaken hands with him at one time. It may have 
been at some function. I don’t recall it definitely. 

Senator Munpr. At all events, you had no special background of 
friendship for him? 

Mr. Carr. No. 

Senator Munprt. And you had no better or worse relationship with 
him as a friend, I presume, than 6 or 7 or 8 other members of our staff ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. I would say even less. I only shook hands with him at 
an introduction, as I recall it. 

Senator Munpr. I think I understood the testimony this morning 
that most of your relations with him, since he was a consultant rather 
than an investigator, came either through Senator McCarthy or Mr. 
Cohn? 

Mr. Carr. That is correct. 

Senator Munpt. You had no personal interest, or did you have, in 
what his career in the Army might lead into ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Senator Munpr. A statement was made this morning which I am 
not sure I understood because it is subject to various kinds of interpre- 
tation. You were discussing one of your numerous luncheons with 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Cohn, and Mr. Carr. I think it was the one dealing 
with the first information that was given you that Schine might be 
heading toward overseas duty. You quoted Mr. Cohn as saying that 
you thought Schine should not be “used by the Army.” That is sub- 
ject to quite a few interpretations. Let me ask you the first that pops 
into my mind. That might very well imply that Mr. Cohn thought 
that Schine should not be recruited into the Army or drafted into 

ie Army. 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. What did you mean by “used by the army”? 

Mr. Carr. Iam sure I meant, and I thought I made it clear later, that 
he should not be discriminated against by the Army because he had 
come from the committee. 

Senator Munpr. What you should have said to convey what you had 
in mind, perhaps, was that he was not to be misused by the Army ? 

Mr. Carr. “Misused” is probably the better word. 

Senator Munpr. I went back and looked at the record. You said 

“used.” T heard you say “us sed,” and it could be interpreted and, in 
view of some of the charges, might very well be interpreted that Mr. 
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Cohn thought he should not be used as a member of the Army by draft 
or recruitment. You are sure that was not the intention of those words ? 

Mr. Carr. No: it was not. 

Senator Munpr. I want to ask you some questions now that I asked 
Senator McCarthy and I asked Mr. Cohn. 

As one interested in the past and also interested in the impact of 
the past on the future, it would seem to me that for a while in the 
investigation at Fort Monmouth, you as director of the staif, Senator 
MeCarthy as chairman, and Mr. Cohn as chief counsel, had worked 
out a rather salutary relationshi p of coopers ition, whe reby the instru- 
mentality that you were investigating, sharing as it did y your desire 
to eliminate the Communists from strategic positions, cooperated to- 
ward that goal. Do you feel that that is the optimum way in which 
we can conduct an investigation, if we can work out some kind of co- 
operative performance such as you did have for several weeks and per- 
haps months in the investigation of Fort Monmouth ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. In your opinion, what was it that caused that co- 
operative era to fall apart ? 

Mr. Carr. Well, I think that it gradually deteriorated. I don’t 
think that it ever had paste ‘ — during the Monmouth investiga 
tion. There was still some limited cooperation between us right up to 
the very end. I was talking to Mr Adams. 

Senator Munpt. What caused the feeling of cooperation to end 
whether it occurred during the Fort Monmouth investigation or after 
ward? What was the attribute that seemed to change the status of 
the cooner: ting forces ? 

Mr. Carr. I think probably the important Sea was in connection 


with the calling in of the loyalty boards. That seemed to be the point 
that Mr. Stevens and Mr. A¢ an hes 1't want us to go beyond. 
Senator Munpr. In your opinion, is there any thing else crowing out 


of the effort, the experie nee of the seek. in tryil ¢ to work coopera- 
1 


tively, which would lead you to believe that such a cooperative, joint 
effort could not ast ain be resumed, prov ided it is P ossible to resolve the 
problem as to what to do about ec alling In peop! leona loyalty board, 
for example, issues of that kind? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. I think the problem can be resolved. 

Senator Munpr. Do you think it is worthwhile to try to make an 
effort to endeavor to establish that kind of cooperative approach to a 
security problem which should be of equal concern and undoubtedly 
is to all good Americans ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Carr, you said that on numerous occasions, 
John Adams referred to Dave Schine as a hostage, is that right? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. In your presence and to you? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpt. Did he do it in overtones which you would con- 
sider to be facetious or in overtones which you might consider to be 
ominous and threatening? 

Mr. Carr. I think that on most occasions he was being facetious. I 
don't think the use of the word “hostage” itself was considered—it was 
certainly not considered by me asa threat. I think facetious, 
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Senator Munpt. You know John Adams rather well. I know him 
rather well. He is what you might call sort of a master of a flip 
pl rase, 1s he not? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. That is, sometimes the thing he says when reduced 
to print, divested from its inflection, might convey an altogether 
different meaning than if you can hear the inflection and watch the 
pantomine of his face, is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes,sir. That is true of any of us. 

Senator Munpr. Yes; but do you agree that John G. Adams, 
perhaps, is more inclined to the flip phrase than maybe Frank Carr? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. Yes, sir; perhaps more than the average. He 
picked that up as a young man. And, consequently, knowing the 
individual, I would be led to believe that even though he used the 
word hostage, he didn’t do it in terms of a man about to make a threat, 
that “we are going to chop off the head of Dave Schine” or “we are 
going to put him in a dungeon.” It was done, perhaps, more or less 
I think between friends, and you were a friend of John Adams. Is 
that right ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. With the feeling that what he said might be under- 
stood by you as a facetious remark. 

Mr. Carr. I don’t think the use of the word hostage in itself is 
threat; no, sir. 

Senator Munpr. You have heard a lot of testimony, Mr. Carr, 
through = hearing, about the desire of the Army to call off the 
hearings, or to change the nature of the publicity srowing out of the 
he cy ypending upon which witness happens to be on the stand— 
th ey put a different emphasis on what they would like to have had 
happen concerning the hearings, but it was agreed by all sides of the 
ontroversy that the people in the Army would have relished some 
kind of ch: inge, at least, in connection with the he: ings. 

_ Now, did you ever have Mr. Steve ns comp lain to you directly about 
le type of hearing that you were conducting as ¢ chief investigator « 
chief of staff man at Fort Mor — Did he ever complain to oat 

"Mr. ( ‘arr. About the type of hearing? 

Senator Munpr. ty es. 

Mr. CARR. No. S 

Senator Munpr. "He never registered with you then, as the head 
man of the committee, next to the Senator, any specific complaints 
nd said, “Carr. I would like to have you do it this way instead of 
that w ry, or “] would like to have you ( all them off.” Nothing direct 
to vou 4 

Mr. Carr. No, sit 

Senator Munpr. Did he ever register with you a specific complaint 
about - nature of the publicity which emanated from the hearings 
after each executive session was concluded ¢ 

Mr. ‘ARR. No, s 

Senator Munprt. te that if such a desire was present on the part 
of the Army, it was not conveyed to you, you tell us now under oath, 
as chief investigator? 

Mr. Carr. Well, if I understand you, sir, such a desire, a desire to 
call off the hearings; yes. Any talk to me personally by Mr. Stevens 
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concerning the method or operation of the hearings, or newspaper 
results; no. 

Senator Munpr. In other words, your conversations with Mr. 
Stevens, you are telling us, were in the direction of suggesting that 
the hearings be dropped rather than in the direction that the hear- 
ings be chs anged # 

Mr. Carr. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Or that the publicity be changed ? 

Mr. Carr. That is correct. 

Senator Munpr. You tell us he did talk with you about the de- 
sirability of terminating them, but not the desirability of changing 
them or changing the public ity ? 

Mr. Carr. Well, yes, sir, 1 was present at the November 6 luncheon. 

Senator Munpr. At which time the publici ty matter came up? 

Mr. Carr. I don’t recall it. It may have. I don’t recall it. 

Senator Munpr. What did you mean when you said you were pres- 
ent at the November 6 luncheon? That dealt with calling it off, you 
mean ¢ 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. Other than that, did he ever call on you individ 
ually or send word to you directly that he would like to have the 
hearings terminated or changed ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir; not individually. 

Senator Munpr. Just on that one occasion ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Senator McClellan, you have 10 minutes. 

Senator McCretian. Mr. Carr, when these hearings began you were 
“eee as one of - principals to the controversy ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, si 

eos McCretxan. As such, did you participate— 

Senator McCarruy. Senator M ‘Clellan, I can’t hear you. 

Senator Munpr. Will the control man be sure to turn up the mike 
a little louder, please ¢ 

Senator McCievian. Thank you. 

As one of the principals in this controversy, did you participate 
in the drafting of this document entitled, “Statement Submitted at 
Request of Temporary Committee” on April 20, 1953, to which : nave 
frequently referred and which I identify as the counterecharges in 
this case ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCiettan. You did participate in the drafting of it? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. I was present in some of the drafting. 

Senator McCretran. At the time it was filed, did you then adopt 
it as your pleadings or your response to the committee’s request ¢ 

Mr. Carr. Insofar as it ap »plied to me; yes, sir. 

Senator McCretxian. Insofar as it applied to you, insofar as you 
were involved—— 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sit 

Senator McCie.tian. Either directly or indirectly in any of the 
charges or countercharges, you adopted this then as your response 
to the Army charges and as constituting your countercharges against 
the Army; is that true? 


46620*—54—pt. 65-——2? 
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Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. I make no argument about the statement of 
charges. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCrenian. All right. Then I shall not have time or I 
shall not take the time to go through and identify each paragraph 
in which you are referred to and in which you make countercharges, 
but I want to ask you now if you state under oath that the counter- 
charges you have made in this document are true ¢ 

Mr. ¢ ARR. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. At the time you made them, did you regard 

hem as serious or frivolous / 

Mr. Carr. Serious. 

Senator McCietnan. Do you now regard them as serious ? 

Mr. Carr. Serious. 

Senator McCLetitan. You began regarding these things as serious, 
as a controversy, much earlier than the time this document was filed, 
didn’t you 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCiettan. You began regarding them as serious as of 
October 2, 1953; is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCretian. That was the date you made your first memo- 
randum, was it not? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietiran. You marked it “Confidential” and placed it 
in the file? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCLetnAn. Now explain to us just what was serious about 
this controversy at that time. Why did you regard it as serious 
then? What had transpired before and what caused you to prepare 
this memorandum and file it? 

Mr. Carr. I am not sure that I follow your last question, sir. I 
reoarded this whole affair as serious. ITsoregard it now. Ireearded 
the whole Fort Monmouth ease as serious, I certainly regarded any 
contact I had with the Secretary of the Army as serious. I recorded 
this contact with the Secretary of the Army because Senator Mc- 
Carthy was out of town, and I thought that this was something that 
he should know about. 

Senator McCrecian. All right. There was something that de- 
veloped at that time that caused you to feel that it required some 
specific attention to the extent that you did prepare a memorandum 
at that time? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. I thought this was something the Senator 
should know about. 

Senator McCretxian. All right. What I want to find out, was 
this the customary procedure after you had conferred with the Secre- 
tary of the Army or someone else in a similar position in Government ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Senator McCrietian. This violated the custom, then ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir; not necessarily. 

Senator McCretian. I didn’t understand you, then. 

Mr. Carr. You asked if this were a customary procedure. The 
customary procedure is either to write a memorandum or to speak 
to the Senator, to the chairman, 
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Senator McCriextxian. I thought you had answered that it wasn’t. 
That is the reason I asked you the next question. 

I ask you again: Was this memorandum of October 2 in line with 
your customary procedures after you had had a conference with the 
Secretary of the Army, Secretary of the Navy, or someone else in a 
similar position of Government? Was that customary, prior to that? 

Mr. Carr. The word “customary”—I did it in this instance. I 
think it would be a good thing to do in all instances. I am not 
sure 

Senator McC rexxian. I didn’t ask what would be a good thing. I 
asked you what you had been doing before. Was it a common 
practice ? 

Mr. Carr. This was the first contact I ever had with the Secretary. 

Senator McCietian. It wasn’t the first contact you had had with 
other high and important Government officials, was it ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Senator McCretitan. Have you got any other memorandums in the 
file, of conferences or contracts similar to this with other Government 
officials prior to this date? 

Mr. Carr. I am sure I must have, sir. 

Senator McCie.ian. Can you recall any ? 

Mr. Carr. No, not offhand: no, sir. 

Senator McCiLetuaAn. Let’s see what was so serious about this that 
caused you to make a memorandum, We will read it briefly. 

Mr. Cohn and I met with Secretary Stevens at the Pentagon to discuss General 
Lawton of Fort Monmouth and his blackout order re Fort Monmouth personnel 
speaking with our staff, 

Had General Lawton blacked out conversations between members 
of his staff and others at Monmouth, in other words, prohibited them 
from talking to the staff of this committee? Is that correct? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. There was such an order. 

Senator McCievuan. There was such an order. Who had issued it? 

Mr. Carr. It was issued through General Lawton; yes, sir. 

Senator McCrietian. Issued through General Lawton. Do you 
know why he had issued it ? 

Mr. Carr. No, I don’t. 

Senator McCietian. All right, then you refer to: 

Jim Juliana had been advised by Colonel Allen that he couldn’t talk with 
anyone because of an order by General Lawton forbidding talking to the 
McCarthy committee. 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCLetian (reading) : 

Mr. Stevens was very helpful 
you say. 

He called Lawton and had the order immediately rescinded stating that 
it was his policy to cooperate with the Congressional committees. 

Did he state that? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McC.ietian. Did he call and have the order rescinded ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCiettan. What was there in that action to indicate that 


the thing was serious? If he was cooperating, if he was getting the 
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order rescinded, what was there in an action which caused you to think 
you ought to make a memorandum of it? 

~ Mr. Carr. This memorandum was made because Senator McCarthy 
was out of town. Ordinarily I think that I would have just spoken 
to the Senator and told him what the Secretary had done. ‘The Sena- 
tor was very interested in the Fort Monmouth situation. I left the 
ht emorandum for him. 

Senator McCuennan. All right, your next sentence: 

During the course of the conversation Dave Schine’s pending induction into 
t] Army came up. 

Mr. Carr. At the conference with the Secretary, as I recall it the 
Secretary brought up the subject of Dave Schine by mentioning that 
he was not going or didn’t think he would receive a commission. 

Senator McCrenian. Had he previously applied for a commission ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, I understand he had. 

Senator McCiettan. Why did he bring that up in a conversation if 
vou folks were not interested in it? 
~ Mr. Carr. I don’t know why he brought it up. It was the first I 
heard the Secretary— 

Senator McCietian. He brought it up because you were interested 
in it, didn’t he? There wouldn’t be any other reason to bring it up, 
would there? 

Mr. Carr. I suppose he did bring it up for that reason. 

Senator McCriet.an. He brought it up because you were interested 
and because you had had previous contact about it; is that not true? 

Mr. Carr. I had never had any previous contact about it; no. 

Senator McCrieritan. You had had none? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Senator McCietian. There was nobody there, as I interpret this 
memorandum, except you and Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Carr. That is correct. 

Senator McCietian. And had he had previous contact with him 
about it? 

Mr. Carr. I don’t really know. I think he had. I think he had; 
yes, sir. 

Senator McCrie.ian. Is that what prompted the Secretary to bring 
up the conversation about Dave Schine? 

Mr. Carr. I don’t know what prompted him to bring it up. 

Senator McCietian. It was Just uncalled for and unexplainable 
insofar as you know, then, that he would bring up such a conversation ? 

Mr. Carr. At the time; yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. At the time you didn’t understand what he 
was bringing it up for? 

Mr. Carr. That is correct. 

Senator McCietnian, All right. [Reading:] 


Mr. Stevens stated that he thought Schine should take his initial basie 


training and that after he had completed his basic, that he, Stevens, would 
be able to use Schine to his own advantage in the Army. 


Did the Secretary make that statement? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, he did. 

Senator McCre.tian. How did you interpret it at the time? What 
did he mean by it? What was the import of it? 

Mr. Carr. Just what it says here, Senator. 
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Senator McCietian. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Carr. Just what it says here, Senator. 

Senator McCrietzan. That he was going to use him to his 
advantage? 

Mr. Carr. Correct. 

Senator McCLettan. What did he io an by “to his advantage” ? 

Mr. Carr. As you read on further, he says something here about he 
would attend some security-type schools w ithin the Army and report 
to Stevens his observations. 

Senator McCietian. After he had attended other schools? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Senator McCuietxian. Or had certain other training? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Senator McCietnan. Did you get the impression—what I am try- 
ing to determine—this Se hine matter has caused a terrible furor for 
quite a long time now. I am trying to find out whether the Army 
inspired this or whether there are other causes. Do you think now 
that the Secret: iry there just brought up the subject about Schine to 
discuss it with a view of trying to explain how he was going to handle 
him in the future, without anybody inquiring about it? Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Carr. I don’t really know why he brought him up, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Well, nobody has inquired about him, accord- 
ing to you. 

Mr. Carr. I didn’t say that. 

Senator McCrettan. Had they? 

Mr. Carr. I had never. 

Senator McCLetian. You were there? 

Mr. Carr. That is right. 

Senator McCrietian. And Mr. Cohn was there? 

Mr. Carr. That is right. 

Senator McCietitan. Had Mr. Cohn mentioned it before the Secre- 
tary said anything about it ? 

Mr. Carr. The Secretary brought it up by this reference to the 
commission, as I recall it. 

Senator McCietian. With out anybody making any comment about 
it or asking or making any inquiry ahioxi it ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCretxan. He just brought it up out of a clear sky and 
started talking about it ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCretian. There had been nothing prompting him to 
bring it up. You had been talking about Fort Me onmouth. and he 
brought it up out of a clear sky and began talking about how he was 
going to handle Schine in the Army? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dirksen, you have 10 minutes. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Carr, how old are you? 

Mr. Carr. Thirty-seven, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. You have a family? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir: three children. 

Senator Dirksen. Three children? 


Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Dirksen. What is your legal residence. Is it Washington, 
D. C.? 

Mr. Carr. Well, I live in Falls Church. 

Senator Dirksen. You live where? 

Mr. Carr. Falls Church. 

Senator Dirksen. In Falls Church? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Before you came to this area, where was your 
legal residence? 

Mr. Carr. I am a native of Newport, R. I. I had been living for 
the last 614 almost 7 years—in New York City. 

Senator Dirksen. You got your bachelor’s degree from Brown 
University ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Diksen. What did you specialize in while there? 

Mr. Carr. Political science, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. And then you went to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Law School and got your degree ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. But you did not secure admission to the bar, 
didn’t make any effort, I take it, to become admitted to the bar? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. I went to law school primarily for the purpose 
of qualifying myself to enter the FBI. 

Senator Dirxsen. Did you join the FBI on application initiated 
by yourself? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. By yourself? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. And you entered the FBI service when? 

Mr. Carr. June 1, 1942. 

Senator Dirksen. And you continued on until how long? 

Mr. Carr. For 11 years, 1 month and, I think, 15 days. 

Senator Dirksen. Does a person take an oath when he joins the 
FBI? 

Mr. CARR. } es, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. In substance, what is that oath ? 

Mr. Carr. It is an oath of allegiance to the country, and to the 


Constitution. 
‘f course, that it requires some 
I 


Senator Dirksen. I would assume, « 
spe al qualifications to get into the FB 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Rather strict qualifications, are they ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. What is the physical qualifications for joining 
the FBI? 

Mr. Carr. Well, you have to take a physical examination and be 
qualified. There are many things that you have to be able to do, 
but the prime thing is that you must be able to do arduous physical 
work. 

Senator Dirksen. You must have some vigor, then, I take it? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. You have been referred to as the strong man in 
this drama, Mr. Carr. There are no weak men in the FBI, are there? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 


/ 
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Senator Dirksen, So that strength is, after all, an inheritance of 
the di ays when you were in the FBI? 

Mr. Carr. If there is strength there, that is where it came from, 
sir; yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. What are the requirements for thoroughness in 
the work of the FBI? 

Mr. Carr. I think that the FBI is the most thorough investigative 
organization in the world, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. And what are the requirements for accuracy in 
pursuing | your work ? 

Mr. Carr. I also think that the success of the FBI is an example of 
their accuracy. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you get some charge from a very distin- 
guished public servant, John Edgar Hoover, about veracity when 
you pursue your duties in the FBI? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. He speaks to all of the new agents as they 
enter. 

Senator Dirxsen. In other words, there is a high requirement for 
accuracy and thoroughness and veracity in the pursuit of that work ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. Are there any loose-lipped people who ever get 
into the FBI, and if they do, do they stay there very long? 

Mr. Carr. I don’t know of any that stayed; no, sir. 

Senator Dmxsen. About how many agents and other personnel are 
there, Mr. Carr, so far as you know? 

Mr. Carr. I don’t know as of this moment, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. You know you have been referred to not only as 
the strong character in this drama, but as the silent character in this 
drama. You have seen that in the press, haven’t you? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Silence is almost a requirement in pursuing the 
secretive work of the FBI, isn’t it? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir, you might say that. 

Senator Dirksen. ‘To be the best kind of a man in that field, you 
have to be not only strong, but, I take it, you have to be somewhat on 
the silent side, don’t you ¢ 

Mr. Carr. It helps; yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. I would think so. They certainly ange the 
old adage silence is golden, if they are going to get any work done. 

Mr. Carr, of all the FBI agents who have ever c¢ alled on me for 
information, every one of them always had a notebook. Does every 
FBI man earry a notebook ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. Every investigator carries some sort of a note- 
book ; yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. He doesn’t lean or trust to the slender road of 
memory, does he ? 

Z visio) notes, then, becomes a habit, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. So I presume in your work with the committee 
you have always been rather meticulous about making notes? 

Mr. Carr. I have made notes; yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. All along the line as you go, to refresh your 
memory ¢ 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir; whenever I could, 
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Senator Dirksen. Now Mr. Carr, I raise all this for a very definite 
reason. We are moving on toward the end of this high political 
adventure, if you want to call it that, and when we get to the end 
of the cause, it appears to me that what will confront this committee 
will be a conflict in verac ity and a conflict in capacity to recollect 
where there is a variance in the te stimony between witnesses. Have 
you refreshed yourself from time to time on notes that you have made 
ae you have gone along? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

nator Dirksen. You feel then, Mr. Carr, rather reasonably sure 
of your recollection of many things that have been raised in the 
course of this investigation ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. Senator Dirksen, I wonder if you would yield 

for a few seconds? 

Senator Dirksen. I yield. 

Senator McCarruy. I think you should have this in mind when you 
are examining any of the witnesses, and I think other members of 
the committee should have it in mind also, and that is this, that I have 
an unwritten rule, a rather strong one, that when any member of the 
committee interrogates any one who doesn’t want his name known, 
doesn’t want it bandied about, in other words the informants, if you 
ean call them that, I have requested that no memorandum be placed 
in the file, knowing that too many people have access to those files. 

So I wish you would keep that in mind when you discuss the differ- 
ence in the procedure. In the FBI, I think everything is broken 
down, everything is put in the file. In my committee, I have the 
strong duty to any Government employee who wants to give us infor- 
mation. As I say, I have given instructions that their names not go 
into the file, that no memorandum be prepared, that I be informed 
of what the information is, if it is of value. 

Senator Dirksen. When recollection comes into issue, Mr. Carr, 
you are willing to stand upon your recollection, based upon the re- 
fre a nt you rece ive from notes taken as you had gone along? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, s 

ae ee And you are willing to stand on the record of your 
veracity in making answer to the questions that have been addressed 
to you? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dmxsren. Now, I think for the moment, Mr. Carr, I have 
only one other question and that is this: 

Is it possible for a person to express an interest in another, in your 
judgment, without being charged with undue influence? And by that 
I mean this: It would be natural, of course, in your associations in the 
committee room, with all members of the staff, and that would include 
Mr.S yee: that you might express an interest without carrying it to 
such an aggressive point that it can be construed as undue influence on 
your sare Have you an opinion as to where the dividing line might 

) 

Mr. Carr. Well, I think it is possible and commendable that one 
person has an interest in another. 

Senator Dirksen. So you believe that you could express an interest 
in the military future of G. David Schine and still not transgress the 
proprieties — 


e 


on" 
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Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. And invite the charge that there had been 
undue influence on your part? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. That is all, Mr. Chairman, for the moment. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Jackson, you have 10 minutes. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Carr, do I understand from the answer 
you gave in response to Senator Dirksen’s questions that you took 
notes in connection with all of these various meetings and get- 
togethers ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, the only notes that you have are 
the notes that have been transformed into the form of memoranda 
which are included in this document ? 

Mr. Carr. That is correct, the only notes I have at this time. 

Senator Jackson. So it is not accurate, then, to say that your recol- 
lection would be better than parties on the other side of this con- 
troversy because you had taken notes at the time of these various inci- 
dents ? 

Mr. Carr. I agree with you, sir. I didn’t say that. 

Senator Jackson. I got the impression, you see, that you had notes 
on all of these other incidents that took place that are not included in 
the memoranda. 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. I will stand on my recollection. 

Senator JAcKson. Pardon me? 

Mr. Carr. I stand on my recollection. 

Senator Jackson. You stand on your recollection. So you are not 
relying on notes, then, in connection with the other conversations not 
included in the memoranda? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. I have some notes of some things, yes, sir, through- 
out the course of the—— 

Senator Jackson. But insofar as this dispute is concerned that we 
have been listening to for 8 weeks, the notes taken, memoranda, and 
everything, are contained in the document, for all practical purposes ¢ 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Carr, in your memorandum of December 
9, 1953, in the first paragraph, you state the Army is trying to use 
Schine as t « hostage. In substance that is it, in the first paragraph. 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You go on to say that John Adams refers to 
Schine as “our hostage” or “the hostage” whenever this name comes 
up. I wonder just how you are using the term “hostage” in your 
memorandum. The dictionary definition in part is that “the state 
of a person given or kept as a pledge pending the fulfillment of a 
future demand, as a threat.” That is Webster’s definition. Webster 
also defines “hostage” as “the state of a guest, hence the state of a 
hostage treated as a guest.” 

As you use it, is it the former or the latter? 

Mr. Carr. You say the last was the state of a guest? 

Senator Jackson. There are two alternative definitions. They are 
not quite reconcilable. Let me give you the latter. 

I am asking how he used the word “hostage” in his memorandum. 
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Senator McCarruy. I would like to have you go over it again, if 
you would. 

Senator JACKSON Webster’s dictionary—that is a pretty vood 
source—states that “It is the state of a person given or kept as a pledge 
pending the fulfillment of a future demand, as a threat.” That is 
the first definition. 

Then the second one is that “It is the state of a ouest, hence the state 
of a hostage treated asa ouest.” 

How did you use the word “hostage” ? 

Mr. Carr. I think that I first used the word hostage from associa- 
tion with Mr. Adams. He first used the word “hostage.” I had in 
mind, to make a long sentence, I had in mind that he had in mind 
that this was a person whom they could—that this was an object or 
person that they could hold over our head in order to put pressure 
on Us. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, you were using it in the sense 
of a threat? 

Mr. Carr. I would say loosely in the sense of a threat; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. What did the Army threaten to do to Schine 
if the hearings were not called off? 

Mr. Carr. What did they threaten to do with Schine? 

Senator Jackson. Yes; what did the Army threaten to do with 
Schine if the hearings were not called off ? 

Mr. Carr. One thing that they threatened to do was to ship him 
overseas before he had finished his training. I shouldn’t say “the 
Army.” Mr. Adams made that statement. 

Senator Jackson. Are you sure that—I wasn’t quite certain from 
previous testimony—that Mr. Adams had definitely threatened to 
send him before he had finished basic training ? 

Mr. Carr. That was the interpretation I placed on it. I don’t 
know what day he intended him to go. 

Senator Jackson. When was that first date when he threatened 
to send him overseas before finishing basic training ? 

Mr. Carr. It was on the 14th of January. 

Senator Jackson. How could you have in mind that threat when—— 

Mr. Carr. I didn’t say I had in mind that threat, sir. 

Senator Jackson. But this memorandum was written on December 
9. You used the word “hostage” in the first paragraph. 

Mr. Carr. That is right, and you gave the term “threat” to it from 
the dictionary, and ‘h ve adopted the dict:onary. I said that I had 
in mind—— 

Senator Jackson. What threat did you have in mind on December 9 
when you used the word “hostage” ? 

Mr. Carr. I didn’t say I had in mind a threat on that date. I used 
the word “hostage” as a word that Mr. Adams had used and as a word 
that I meant to mean holding somebody over our heac to use pressure 
on us, 

Senator Jackson. As I read the second sentence in your December 9 
memorandum: 

What I want to tell you— 
this is to Senator McCarthy— 


is that I am getting fed up with the way the Army is trying to use Schine as a 
hostage to pressure us to stop our hearings on the Army. 
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What could they have done to Schine at that time? 

Mr. Carr. What could they have done to Schine? 

Senator JAcKkson. Yes. This was December 9. He was getting his 
passes _ along, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. The use of the word “hostage” goes back to 
haus use of the word “hostage.” I don’t claim that I am using the 
word “hostage” in this sense or in any sense in the strict dictionary 
sense. I am using it as Mr. Adams used it, as I thought he used it, 
should say, as a means of dangling a little bit of pressure over us or 
indicating that he could do favors for him if we would do favors for 
the Army. 

Senator Jackson. Then with reference to the December 9 memo 
randum of yours, Mr. Carr, when you used the word “hostage” you 
didn’t have in mind then that the Army could do anything to hurt 
Schine ? 

Mr. Carr. I wouldn’t say that I had in mind they could do anything 
to hurt Schine. 

Senator Jackson. They had been pretty fair with him up to that 
time, hadn’t they? He had been getting extra passes, more than the 
normal draftee was getting, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, the Army had been fair with him at that time. 

Senator Jackson. As far as you knew at that time, you didn’t 
know of anything that they were doing or contemplated doing that 
would come within the categor y of a threat? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You also state in the memorandum down in the 
next paragraph that: 

I did say that I thought it wasn’t fair of them to take it out on Schine because 
we were investigating the Army, or to keep using it to try to stop our investiga- 
tions. 

Actually at that time were they taking anything out on Schine? I 
I am just reading the—— 

Mr. Carr. No, that is a statement that I think—at this point is a 
little difficult for me to say exactly what I had in mind when this 
thing was dictated. I think that the statement you just read, which is 
in the second paragraph, is the—— 

Senator Jackson. Yes. It is the next to the last sentence in the 
second paragraph. 

Mr. Carr. Right. 

Senator Jackson. You see you talk in terms as if it were going on 
now. In other words “I did say I thought it wasn’t fair of them to 
take it out on Schine.” 

You didn’t have in mind that they were taking it out on Schine at 
that time. 

Mr. Carr. No. If you will recall my testimony—— 

Senator McCartny. May I have a copy of that memorandum? Do 
you have one there, Jim? 

Senator Jackson. In the next paragraph—— 

Senator McCarruy. Will you hold it, Senator, until I get the memo- 
randum? All right, sir. 

Senator Jackson. In the next paragraph you say: 

I am convinced that they will keep right on trying to blackmail us as long 
as Schine is in the Army. 
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Senator McCartruy. What page are you on, Senator? 

Senator Jackson. The memorandum of December 9. That is what 
I have been referring to all the time. It is on page 5 of the printed 
one, 

Senator McCarrny. Thank you very much. 
Senator Jackson (reading): 
I am convinced that they will keep right on trying to blackmail us as long as 

e is in the Army. 

Do I understand that they were blackmailing you during this time? 
Mr. Carr. This is a reference to the part of my testimony this morn 
ing where Adams said to me, ““What’s there in it for us if we do some- 
thing for Schine?” 

The use of the word “blackmail” here by me is as sort of an extor- 
tion, use for extortion. 

Senator Jackson. A pretty serious charge. Blackmail is a felony, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Carr. Well, I—— 

Senator McCarruy. Could I suggest, Senator Jackson—— 

Senator Munpr. Senator Jackson’s time has expired. 

Senator Potter, you have 10 minutes. 

Senator McCarrny. Point of order, then. 

Senator Porrer. Senator Dirksen explored with you adjectives that 
have been used to describe you in connection with this hearing, one 
being strong and the other silent. And I believe that under your 
oath to the committee there is some reason to call you both strong and 
silent. I believe another adjective also has been applied to you 
also during the course of the hearing, not only strong and silent but a 
hungry man. 

Mr. Carr. There is some evidence of that, too, I dare say. 

Senator Porrrr. Do you care to let your physical being stand in 
mute evidence that you are at times a hungry man? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. I might say that hungry means for food. 

Senator Porrrr. Yes. I think that evidence could speak for itself. 
Mr. Carr, what is the status—what is your status within the commit- 
tee staff organization? Do you receive orders from the chief counsel 
or does he receive orders from you, or are both of you on a par and 
receive orders from the chairman ? 

Mr. Carr, I would say we are more or less on a par, if you wanted 
to make an organizational chart of the thing. We both receive orders 
from the chairman and members of the committee, and we attempt 
to coordinate them between us and correlate our duties between us. 

Senator Porrer. If there is a certain investigation to be held, for 
example, would the chief counsel tell you, “We are going to this field 
and there are certain areas, certain things we should look for.” and 
then you would take over from there, is that essentially correct? or 
would you say—go ahead. 

Mr. Carr. Not exactly, sir. The chief counsel works along with us 
in connection with our investigation. I feel that, as the investiga- 
tive arm, as you might say, that it is more or less my function and the 
function of the investigators to do everything we can to see that coun- 
sel who is going to present the case, as it were, in the hearings, has 
What he needs, 
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Senator Porrer. As the chief administrative officer of the commit- 
tee staff, do you supervise the entire personnel or just the investiga- 
tors? 

Mr. Carr. Well, all of the personnel on the staff, aside from the 
clerical, are really investigators. Some five of them are lawyers. 
But the amount of legal work, as such, is not too great. It is mostly 
investigative work, Idosupervise them. A question involving some 
more serious, or a need for a serious knowledge and more complete 
knowledge of legal aspects of a particular matter, it is always turned 
over to Mr. Cohn to be sure to check. 

Senator Porrer. What about the women members of the staff, the 
clerical personnel. Do you supervise them ¢ 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. Now, Mr. Carr, you have testified to the fact that 
during your FBI work, it was customary procedure to make many 
memoranda, and I believe Senator McCarthy mentioned that you 
had been instructed for your committee work here when informers 
were brought into it, no memorandum was made. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. That is the Senator’s instructions, yes. 

Senator Porrrer. But I notice the memorandum that you have 
submitted here—is this typical of the subject matter of the memo- 
randa that you would make as staff director of the committee ? 

Mr. Carr. Well, I don’t know about typical. These are memoranda 
that I did make. 

Senator Porrer. These are memoranda where no informer is men- 
tioned. It is on a problem with which the committee is confronted. 
The reason I am asking the question, Mr. Carr, is because I assume 
that there are probably other memoranda dealing with other general 
subjects, is that correct, in your files? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. So the memoranda that are submitted here are 
not all the memoranda that you have prepared ¢ 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Carr, you heard Mr. Adams testify concern- 
ing what took place on that famous automobile ride in New York 
from the courthouse to the hotel, when Mr. Adams missed his train, 
he claims, three times. I believe you testified this morning that during 
that automobile ride, Mr. Cohn, I believe, was the driver, there was 
quite an animated conversation. Do you agree that it was quite 
animated ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. But it is your testimony that the discussion during 
that automobile trip concerned General Lawton, is that correct 4 

Mr. Carr. It did, sir. 

Senator Porrer. Was David Schine mentioned during the course 
of that conversation ? 

Mr. Carr. As I said this morning, his name was mentioned at the 
luncheon when Mr. Adams said, “Let’s talk about Schine.” It is my 
recollection that his name was not mentioned at any point during the 
automobile ride. 

Senator Porrer. When Mr. Adams testified, he intimated that there 
was a certain amount of friction between Mr. Cohn and Senator Me- 
Carthy at the same time, and he stated that after he had returned and 
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talked with you about this automobile ride, when Mr. Adams stated 
that he was left off in the middle of the street and had to catch a cab 
to get to the depot in a hurry to catch his train, that you sti ated that 
“You should have seen what happened to Senator McCarthy.’ 

I would like to quote to you from the testimony of Mr. Adams on 
that, so I will be quoting correctly. This is Mr. Adams stating—this 
Is on page 2592: 

Mr. Carr told me a few days later that he didn't think that I should feel badly 
about the way I was put out of the car because he said I should have been there 
to see the way Senator McCarthy left the car a few blocks later. 

Did you say that, Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Senator Porrer. Did you say anything in substance that would 
give Mr. Adams any reason to make that statement under oath ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir; I didn’t. I can see no reason why I would have 
said it, since Senator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn appeared to be in 
agreement about this subject of possible reprisals against persons who 
had helped the committee. 

Senator Porrer. And you heard Mr. Adams state that the main 
source of - that the main sub ject of conve rsation was Mr. Schine, and 
you state that was not so; it was General Lawton ? 

Mr. Carr. He is mistaken; yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you. 

Senator Symington, you have 10 minutes. 

Senator Syminoeron. Mr. Carr, you are the executive director of 
the staff, is that right? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Syminaton. Would you tell me briefly what your functions 
are in that capacity ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. Briefly I am the administrator of the office 
staff. I supervise and follow the work of the investigators and the 
clerical force. I also, however, investigate myself, as I understand 
and I know Mr. Cohn does. 

Senator Syminoron. I think you want to change the way that 
sounded a little bit. 

Mr. Carr. Well, I also investigate, myself, and Mr. Cohn investi 
gates. 

Senator McCarriy. I think Senator Symington has a good point. 

Sen = Syminaron. You act as an investigator yourself? 

Mr. Carr. Right. 

Senator SYMINGTON. And you came out of the FBI where you had 
a great desire for efficiency and office routine and clerical routine ? 

Mr. Carr. The FBI does have great efficiency in office and clerical 
routine: yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Do you assign all investigators to their par- 
ticular jobs? Are they all under you? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, I think you could say all the investigators are under 
me. 

Senator SyminetTon. So you know what each. investigator is doing 
at any particul: ir time in a general way? He is assigned a mission 
and he carries out that mission under your supervision ; is that right! 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. Ina general way, yes, sir. 
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Senator Symineton. Do the members of your staff, as director, do 
they report back to you the results and accomplishments of their in- 
vestigations periodic: ally ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. When they report, do they make written re- 
ports or oral reports, or both ? 

Mr. Carr. Both. 

Senator Symrneton. If they made an oral report, do you write a 
memorandum or do they write a memorandum for the files on the 
contents of that report ¢ 

Mr. Carr. Not in all cases; no, sir. 

Senator Symincron. Tell me a little about it, how they decide or 
you decide that it is to be done or not to be done ? 

Mr. Carr. For instance, an investigator might tell me of a certain 
bit of information he had received which was a decisive bit of progress 
in some investigation he was carrying on. He might tell me what had 
happened up to that point. He might go back and write a memo- 
randum to that point. He might go back and not write a memoran- 
dum. He might do additional work and subsequently write a 
memorandum. 

Senator SyMINGTON. But generally he would have a memorandum 
when the job was closed, wouldn’t he? 

Mr. Carr. In most cases, he would, yes, sir. 

Senator SymrneTon. Don’t you think it is important to have writ- 
ten records of the results of any investigations in the files 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir; I think it is important. 

Senator Symrneton. Wouldn’t it be important to have a record 
in the files? For example, a staff member mignt get sick or go to 
work on another job or go to another town. it would be important, 
therefore, for him to leave a record if possible, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Carr. It might. 

Senator Syminetron. Are you familiar with this mimeographed 
document I have here, called Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations, Filing and Administration ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Let me read to you a paragraph from page 7. 

Senator McCartuy. May I have a copy of that first, Senator? 

Senator Symineron. Let me read to you a paragraph on page 7, 
quote: 


~ 


The results of all interviews and investigations should be made a matter of 
record for the appropriate investigative file by preparing memorandums or 
reports for that file. In most cases the preparation of a memorandum by the 
staff member will be suflicient to keep a case file record of the investigation 
being conducted. 

On that basis, it would seem to be routine, wouldn’t it, except in 
extraordinary cases, to have a file of any particular investigation / 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. As I understand this morning, Private Schine 
does not report to you, is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. No. sir. 

Senator Symrncton. To whom does he report ? 

Mr. Carr. Usually—— 

Senator SyMiIneToNn. Or did he report ? 
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Mr. Carr. Usually he reports to the Senator, and as I said this 
morning, his work was coordinating with me through Mr. Cohn. 

Senator Syminatron. I see. As administrative head of the staff, are 
you also in control of the files of the investigating subcommittee, the 
files a 

Mr. ( Technically, I assume you are right, 

mal cee Do you want to—— 

Mr. Carr. I am not in physical control of them. 

Senator SYMINGTON. But technically they are under your super- 
vision, is that right / 

Mr. Carr. That is right. 

Senator Syminaton. Are all documents which relate to committee 
investigations placed in these files ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sit 

Senator Symineton. If they are not in the files, where are they 
placed ? 

Mr. Carr. For instance, an investigator might receive information 
from a confidential informant, which information would be of value 
in connection with an executive or a public hearing which might be 
conducted. He may have notes on that. The fact that the witness 
testified before the subcommittee and was asked questions which the 
investigator had in his notes or had turned over on a slip of paper 
to the counsel or the chairman might not be recorded in the files. That 
is one example. His notes or penciled memorandums might be de- 
stroyed and undoubtedly would be. 

Senator Symineron. Ultimately, do all summarized reports get 
into the file, or do all final reports get into the files, or do you have in 
effect two sets of files, one that are too secret to be in the general files, 
and one that are not too secret ? 

Mr. Carr. No. sir. There is only one set of files. 

Senator Symrneton. Only one set of files. Is there any committee 
classification put on material going into the files? In other words, 
are rg doc uments mar ked “Sec ret”? and some not ? 

Mr. Carr. No, si 

Sen: i Symineton. Do Senators on the committee also have access 
to these files? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symincton. Do the investigators on the staff have free 
access to the committee files ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Senator Symrneton. Do the secretaries and clerical assistants also 
have free access to the files? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. That is another matter. There is a girl who 
handles the files, the filing clerk. She has access to the files. She files 
the material as it comes in. She takes care of the file room. She has 
access to them, of course, physical access. The personne 1, the clerical 
personnel aside from her would have physical access, yes, but they are 
not supposed to and do not go down and look through the files. 

Senator SymMinecron. Suppose your secretary wanted to get a file, 
Mr. Carr, could she go down and lift the file out of the files, or would 
she have to ask the file clerk ? 

Mr. Carr. Physically she could do it. The proper way to do i 
and the way I think she would do it cael be to go down and a 
the file clerk. 
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Senator Symineron. She would be violating the regulation if she 
did it herself ? 

Mr. Carr. I don’t think she would be violating a regulation; no 
sIr. 

Senator SyMineton. In other words, if any file clerk or any secre- 
tarial help really wanted to see the files, they could, is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. No. My secretary-—— 

Senator SyMINGTON. I am only trying to find out. 

Mr. Carr. My secretary would not be violating any regulation if 
she went down to get the file for me. If she went down on an after- 
noon just to browse through the files—— 

Senator Syminoron. I understand. She has access to the files for 
you. 

Mr. Carr. Right. 

Senator Symineron. Do all the investigators have access, too? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Senator SymMincton. Do members of the staff of other committees 
have access to the files of this committee ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Senator SyMiInaron. Do members of the staff of Senators who are 
on the committee have access to the files? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Senator Syminetron. Of this committee? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. I have never known one to go to the files. 

Senator Symincron. Does the minority counsel have access to the 
files 2 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator SyMincTon. Could I ask you to prepare a list for me, Mr. 
Carr, showing persons of all categories who have free access to com 
mittee files and the approximate time involved in each category ? 

Mr. Carr. I could do that for you right now if you want to take the 
time. 

Senator Symineton. All right; fine. 

Mr. Carr. The committee members have free access to the files. TI, 
as staff director, have free access to the files. 

Senator Syminctron. Who is that? 

Mr. Carr. I do, myself. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. Mr. Cohn does. Mr. Kennedy does. The rest of the 
legal counsel and the investigators do. Those are the only persons 
that I would say have free access to the files. I might qualify that 
by saying this, that—— 

Senator Symineton. Let me interrupt you a minute to be sure. 
The file clerk has access to the files ? 

Mr. Carr. The file clerk. 

Senator Symineron. And any clerical supporter, or rather aid, your 
secretary, Mr. Cohn’s secretary, Senator McCarthy’s secretary—they 
have access to the files if they go down to get the files for you, isn't 
that right? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. Your statement is just a little too broad there. 
My secretary or Mr. Cohn’s secretary would have access to the files 
if she went down there for me. The access would be through the 
file clerk. However, I don’t preclude the possibility that if the file 
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clerk wasn’t there, they could physically find the file. The secretary, 


your secretary, the secretary of Senator McCarthy or any other mem 
ber of is aemaeaieian: would not, if the question came to me, have ac 
cess to the files. If you wanted something, if your secretary woutel 


omething for you, it would come by request and then the clerk would 
get the file for you. 

Senator Munpr. Senator McCarthy or Mr. Cohn, you have 10 
minutes. 

Mr. Conn. No questions. 

Senator Munpr. I beg your pardon, it is not your time. 

Senator Dworshak, I am sorry. Senator Dworshak, you have 10 
minutes. 

Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Carr, you have not been present through- 
out all of these hearings, because you were released a few weeks ago, 
but I am sure you have observed that there has been created the im- 
pression that the Department of the Army has been somewhat lax in 
dealing with subversives and security risks within the Department. 
You have had extensive experience with the FBI. I realize you joined 
this committee only about 11 months ago, but based on your experience 
in dealing with the various agencies and bureaus of the executive de- 


P tment, I would like to have your observation as to whether you 
elie ve the De »partment of the Army under Secretary Stevens is doing 
an efficient job in rooting out these subversives. 


Mr. Carr. Well, sir, I think that I will have to qualify any opinion 
that I might make to my own knowledge. The only knowledge | 
have of the operation of the Army in regard to security risks, or per 
haps anything else, is in connection with the investigations that I have 
been connected with. They had a situation at Fort Monmouth. 
Phat is the biggest problem that I know they had. They did have 
some—at least two—persons who were Communists or extremely pro- 
Communist whom they suspended in the New York area. 

Senator DworsuaKk. Do you think comparable conditions exist in 
other —_ installations ¢ 

Mr. Carr. I don’t know. I have read pieces in the paper, but I 
don’t know of my own knowledge that the “y do exist in other p places. 

Senator Dworsuax. In your experience as an official of the FBI, 
did you have an opportunity to contact and work with the Depart 
ment of the Army! Haven't you been aware of the activities of the 
Department in regard to this subversive program ¢ 

Mr. Carr. Well, in my own personal experience with the FBI, I had 
very little contact with the Army intelligence agencies, personal con 
tact with the Army intelligence agencies. 

Senator DworsHak. We realize that as a result of the prodding of 
the investigations subcommittee at Fort Monmouth, the Army prob- 
ably has been accelerating its work there. Do you think that if the 
subcommittee were to withdraw entirely from its investigation there 
and in other Army installations, that there would be a tender ney to 
coddle subversives and sec urity risks within the Army ¢ 

Mr. Carr. I don’t think at this time the Army is going to coddle 
any security risks; no, sir. I think enough attention has been drawn 
to it. I think the Army will do a fast job of trying to get rid of 
Communists. 
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Senator DworsHak. You can conceive of no reason why they should 
do otherwise, can you? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Senator DworsHax. Therefore, you will concede that the Ameri- 
ean people have no reason to be apprehensive about the possibilities 
of having espionage actively working within the Army? 

Mr. Carr. I think that the American people might well be appre- 
hensive about questions of espionage at all times, within the Army 
and without it. The Communists are always vigilant and I think 
the American people should be vigilant also. 

Senator DworsHaxk. You also will concede that Secretary Stevens. 
as a patriotic American, ought to be interested in rooting out and 
exposing these subversive forces wherever they may be found within 
the Army? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. And I may say in that regard, with the sub- 
committee there was never any question of Secretary stevens not 
being anxious to rid the Army of Communists. The only trouble 
came when the subcommittee wanted to find out who was responsible 
tor allowing the Communists to be there. 

Senator Dworsnak. Do you think, then, at lower levels there was 
a tendency to cover up and protect those who had been too lenient 
and too coddling in dealing with this particular problem ? 

Mr. Carr. I think there had been. I don’t know whether it still 
exists. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. You don’t know what? 

Mr. Carr. I don’t know whether it still exists now. I think there 
has been. 

Senator Dworsuak. You think in the future there will be a greater 
inclination to do an effective job? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. I think that is true of not only the Army but 
the Navy and all executive branches, or legislative branches when- 
ever you have an exposé of some laxity in another agency that doesn’t 
take advantage of finding out somebody else’s faults, it itself is very 
much at fault. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is essential if we are building up a national 
preparedness and defense establishment, we must be absolutely cer- 
tain that we do not have these subversive forces within our armed 
services. That is very apparent; is it not? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir; and I think as a result of this Investigations 
Subcommittee, the Department of Defense in April revised many of 
its regulations concerning the Communist threat. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. And we can look for a decided improvement in 
the future in the handling of this program ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Senator Dworsuax. From the standpoint of the top echelon and 
also from the security boards? 

Mr. Carr. | look for it, sir; yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. One more question. What do you think the 
Army could have done for David Schine if the relations between 
the Army and this subcommittee at Fort Monmouth had been more 
agreeable ? 

Mr. Carr. Could I ave that question again, please ? 

Senator Munpr. Will the reporter read the question, please ? 

(The reporter read from his notes as requested. ) 
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enator Dworsnak. In other words, it has been pointed out that 

David Schine was more or less a hostage, and that there may have 
een discrimination because of the lack of adequate response or full 
cooperation on the part of the staff of this committee. Now, what 
do you think—what treatment might he have expected if this rela- 
tionship had been more agreeable ? 

Mr. Carr. Well, I think that—I can’t complain about Schine’s 
treatment. 

Senator Dworsuak. You don’t ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. You think, then, that David Schine was not 
discriminated against, and that while he may not have received any 
preferential treatment, because he is still a private, that you think he 
got about what he was entitled to, the same as any other enlistee or 
draftee entering the Army ¢ 

Mr. Carr. Well, General Ryan has testified that he got no special 
lege. I don’t have any knowledge that he got less than special 
privilege; no, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. You don’t think, then, that he should have 
received a commission—— 

Mr. Carr. No; excuse me. He received less than the ordinary 

Senator DworsnAk. He should have followed the regular routine 
and qualified, and if he were competent in every way, then he should 

ive rece ived a commission; otherwise none? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. I think that the ordinary procedure, yes. 

Senator Dworsnak. But if you did have any interest or made any 
contacts with the = ‘partment of the Army to urge some preferential 
treatment, I will say alleged preferential treatment, for David Schine, 
vou feel that he was not discriminated against, and that it is not justi 
fiable to Say that he was held as a hostage ? 

Mr. Carr. Well, the word “hostage” is Mr. Adams’ word. I think 
that they were trying to use Dave Schine as they were trying to use 
other things. to stop the hearings: yes, sir. 

Senator DworsuaKk. In other words, David Schine has received 
about the same treatment that other young men entering the Army 
receive, is that right ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir: I think so. 

Senator Dworsuak. That is all. 

Senator Munpr. Now, Senator McCarthy or Mr. Cohn, you have 10 
minutes, 

Senator McCarruy. I will yield my time that I have to Mr. Cohn. 
Lo you have any questions, Mr. Cohn ¢ 

Mr. Conn. No, sir; I don’t. 

Senator McCarrnuy. I have no questions. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch or Mr. St. Clair, you have 10 minutes. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Mr. Carr, it has been said that some time previous 
to the start of these hearings, there was a loyalty oath circulated 
vour office. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. It has been said, yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. Is that correct? Was there such an oath circulated ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Did you sign anything that anyone could call 
loyalty oath ? 


Mr. Carr. No, sit 
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Mr. Sr. Cuatr. Did you sign any form of paper that indicated your 
support of Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. To your knowledge, did anyone under your super- 
vision sign such a paper ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. It is your testimony, then, sir, that no such paper 
exists ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. And never did exist? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. My testimony—it is not my testimony that no 
such paper exists. It is my testimony that to my knowledge no such 
paper exists. 

Mr. Sr Cratr. Have you heard others talk about it ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. I have seen it in the newspaper. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Have you heard Mr. Juliana talk about it? 

Mr. Carr. No; I don’t think I have, although I won’t say that I 
haven’t. Ihave heard a lot of talk about it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. Would such a paper be in the files of the committee, 
subcommittee ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. Insofar as you personally know, no such paper exists; 
that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. I have never seen any such paper; no, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. And you have not signed it? 

Mr. Carr. I have never been asked to sign it; no, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. Now, Mr. Carr, when you first came to this com- 
mittee, it was in the middle of July? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. I take it that you must have met Mr. Schine about 
that time; is that correct? 

Mr. Carr. I can’t be sure of this, sir, but I don’t believe that I saw 
Mr. Schine until sometime in August, I think around the time we 
were holding the hearings on the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. St. Crarr. About when would that be, Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Carr. The second week in August, the second or third, maybe 
the last week in August. 

Mr. Sr. Ciair. So you were on the job for a month before you met 
him; is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. With the exception of-—— 

Mr. Sr. Crair. Of the handshake? 

Mr. Carr (continuing). Of the handshake, I think that is about 
correct. 1 can’t swear to that. I may have seen him before, but my 
best recollection is sometime in August. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. So it was about the Ist or 2d week in August before 
you met him in connection with your duties as staff director. That 
is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Carr. About the 2d or 3d. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. About the 2d or 3d week? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. Do you know what he was doing during the period 
from July 16, when you first came to this committee, and the 2d or 3d 
week of August, Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Carn. Yes, sir. 


Mm 
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Mr. Sr. Ciatr. Was he working for the subcommittee, sir? 

Mr. Carr. That is my understanding; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Craik. I take it he was not working under your direction ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. I also understood you to say this morning, Mr. Carr, 
that Mr. Schine was a part-time consultant. Is that correct? 

Mr. Carr. That is correct. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. At the same time he was acting as a part-time con- 
sultant for this subcommittee, he was also running a business, didn’t 
you say ¢ 

Mr. Carr. That is my understanding; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. That was a fs airly substantial business, was it not? 

Mr. Carr. I understand it 1 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. Involving the affairs of several hotels, theaters # 

Mr. Carr. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. Therefore, it follows, does it not, that not too much 
of his time was available for this subcommittee; is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. I wouldn’t say that. 

Mr. Sr. Cram. Well, would you say that he spent half of his time 
running this large business and half of his time working for this sub- 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Carr. No, sir, I couldn’t say that. 

Mr. Str. Ciarr. Could you make any estimate as to what portions of 
his time were used in running the affairs of the business and what por 
tion was used in working for this subcommittee ? 

Mr. a. I don’t think I could make any good estimate; no, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crair. Is it fair to say, Mr. Carr, that you saw Mr. Schine 
in frequently? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Sr. Crair. I think you have told us that whatever work Mr. 
Schine did came to you through Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crate Is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. I take it, then, that if Mr. Schine wrote any reports 
or memoranda, they would have been handed to Mr. Cohn and Mr. 
Cohn handed them to you, is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. Not necessarily. Mr. Cohn might tell me about them. 

Mr. S Sr. Crater. He might tell you about them. Just so we can get 
at it Tittle quicker, did you ever see any memorandum that Mr. 
Cohn s: aia had been written by Mr. Schine? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Sr. Crair. When did you see the first such memorandum or 
report ¢ 

Mr. Carr. I don’t recall seeing any report in the sense that I think 
you are using it. 

Mr. Sr. Crain. Some writing that would evidence some work for 
the subcommittee in the form of either a report or a memorandum ¢ 

Mr. Carr. Right. I believe I saw a memoranda from Mr. Schine 
during the period of late July, August, around there. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. That was something Mr. Cohn handed you for the 
files ¢ 

Mr. Carr. No, I don’t recall he handed it to me. 

Mr. Sv. Ciatr. He simply told you about it? 
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Mr. Carr. AsI recall, he said, “Here is a memoranda of Schine’s,” 
and I never saw it other than his saying that. He said, “Here is a 
memoranda of Schine’s,” and he told me something about it. I recall 
one of those occasions. ; 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. Did you ever have occasion to refer to it again ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Chair. So you can tell us nothing about it ? 

oe No, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. When you first came to this subcommittee, did you 
at some time learn that Mr. Schine was being considered for a com- 
mission in the Army ? 

Mr. Carr. Not when I first came with the subcommittee. 

Mr. Sr. Ciratr. When did you first learn that fact? 

Mr. Carr. I think it was some time after I had been with the com- 
mittee, a few weeks. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. A few weeks? 

Mr. Carr. Maybe. I am not sure. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. You talked with Mr. Cohn almost daily, I take it, 
when you first came with the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciam. During that time, he never told you about Mr. 
Schine’s possible commission in the Army ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes,sir. Ihavesaidhehad. Hedid. I heard about it. 

Mr. Sr. Crain. Yes, but you said it would be several weeks after 
you came. I am trying to find out when you first learned about it. 

Mr. ay; I can’t say. I don’t know when I first learned it. 7 

Mr. Sr. Cram. You came with the subcommittee in the middle of 
July? 

Mr. Carr. That is right. 

Mr. Sr. Crain. Would you say you had heard of it before the end 
of July? 

Mr. Carr. I really couldn’t say. I may have. I knew that he 
was applying for a Reserve commission. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. Did you not learn that General Reber is supposed 
to have promise ‘d him such a commission ? 

Mr. Carr. I learned that not during that period. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. When did you learn that first ? 

Mr. Carr. Some time later. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. That doesn’t help me very much, Mr. Carr. Give 
me at least a month, if you can. 

Mr. Carr. I am not sure that I can. I did learn it some time 
later, 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. It would have been important to you as the staff 
director to learn, would it not, that your principal consultant was 
about ready to get a commission in the Army, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. You were counting on his services in running the 
affairs of this subcommittee, weren’t you! ¢ 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir; but I would like to state, if 1 may, from what 
information I had he was applying fora Reserve commission. At that 
point I didn’t know whether he was going in the Army or not. 

Mr. St. Crarr. It was important for you to know that, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Carr. It might become important for me to know that. 
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Mr. Sr. Crate. You considered that his function was an important 
function for the subcommittee, didn’t you? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. And therefore you would like to know what avail- 
ability this man would have to the committee in the immediate future, 
wouldn’t yeu ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir; I think I would. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. So you now say you didn’t even inquire as to whether 
or not he was going to get a commission soon ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir; I didn’t inquire about the commission. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. You paid no attention to the matter, is that right ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir; I think it was 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. You paid some attention to the matter? 

Mr. Carr. I think we must be sure we are talking about the same 
thing. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Let’s be sure. I am talking about the matter of a 
commission for one G. David Schine. 

Mr. Carr. Right. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. What are you talking about ? 

Mr. Carr. I am talking about the matter of a Reserve commission 
for one G. David Schine. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. All right. I will amend mine by putting in a Re- 
serve commission. 

Mr. Carr. Right. Since it was a Reserve commission, and at that 
time I had no great interest in it, I didn’t know whether he was going 
in the Army or not. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Well, when did you learn that that commission 
woul y not be forthcoming ? 

Mr. Carr. I think the first time I learned that it would not be forth- 
coming was when Secretary Stevens talked about it on October 2. 

Mr. Sr. Cram. At that late date. That is when you first learned 
that it would not be forthcoming. 

Mr. Carr. I think so. It may have been earlier. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Then the matter was still open and active insofar 
as you as staff director were concerned at that time. 

Mr. Carr. Would you read the question, please, Mr. Reporter ? 

—— reporter read from his notes as requested.) 

Mr. Carr. Could you e xpli iin the question, please, sir? 

Mr. St Cram. Perhaps it is not a very clear question. I thought 
you testified that the first you learned that Mr. Schine was not going 
to get ; commission was as late as October 2? 

Mr. Carr. That is it. It may have been earlier- 

Mr. Sr. Crater. So prior to October 2 you must b have thought he 
might still be going to get that commission ? 

Mr. Carr. I might have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Are you not very sure about it, Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Carr. No; I am not. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. You could be mistaken? 

Mr. Carr. I could be mistaken. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Could you be—— 

nator Munpr. Your time has expired, Mr. St. Clair. 

The clock on the wall seems to indicate it is 3:30, so we will take 
our customary 5-minute seventh-inning stretch at this time. 

( Brief recess. ) 
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Senator Mt NDT. The committee will please come to order. The 
Chair feels confident that about the same audience is here now as 
was here before the recess, so it is unnecessary to remind you of the 
committee rule against audible manifestations of approval or dis- 
approval. I will assume a risk by saying, like Calvin Coolidge’s rela- 
tionship to sin, “We are agin it.” I’m sure you will comply with 
that admonition. 

We had concluded one go-around with our questioning, and I will 
ask counsel Prewitt whether he has any other questions at this time. 

Mr. Prewrrt. I will pass. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Prewitt passes. 

The Chair has just a few questions. 

Mr. Carr, I was interested in your replies to the questions pro- 
pounded by Senator Dirksen, that you had, after graduating from 
Brown University, gone to the law school specifically to become a 
member of the FBI. I might say one of the good things about these 
hearings is we are getting better acquainted with our staff members 
than we ever had the opportunity to do before. I didn’t know that. 
Let me ask you a question or two about your work in the FBI, with 
which you say you were connected for 11 years. What were you 
doing in the FBI immediate ‘ly before you came to the committee, inso- 
far as you do not violate F BI regulations in discussing your duties 
and functions ? 

Mr. Carr. I was supervisor of the security matters section in the 
New York field division of the FBI, engaged in the investigation 
of communism, sir. 

Senator Munpr. As supervisor, did you have men under you, over 
whom you were in control ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. About how large a staff did you have there if 
that is permissible to tell ? 

Mr. Carr. A very large number, sir. 

Senator Munpt. By that you would say as large as your staff here, 
or considerably larger ? 

Mr. Carr. M: iny times larger, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Many times larger. In the course of your experi- 
ence with the FBI, did you take some of the in-training courses that 
the FBI has for its agents and operatives ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir, I did; several of them. 

Senator Munpr. Is that what they call the FBI Academy? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir, at Quantico, Va. 

Senator Munpr. Once or twice during my 16 years down here, it 
has been my high pleasure and happy honor to be invited to give 
the commencement address at the FBI Academy, and I want to say 
that I think it is as good a demonstration of a governmental in-training 
program as I have seen anywhere. Is part of your instruction there 
teaching you to become accurate and meticulous and precise and exact 
in on work § and in your procedures? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, s 

tee Munpr. "haa you took that course on more than one oc- 
casion ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. The original training course and then ap- 
proximately every year or 18 months a retraining course here in 
Was shington and at Quantico, Va. 
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Senator Munpr. The Chair is correct, I believe, in his recollection, 
is he not, that vou came to our committee direct from the FBI? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. You had no intermediary period of either employ- 
ment or unemployment ? 

Mr. Carr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Another question I want to ask relates to this 
train ride that we have heard so much about. I am not sure that 
we can throw any additional light on that. But, at any time in that 
314-hour train ride, did you endeavor to put pressure on Mr. Adams 
in any way to induce him to do something favorable to Mr. Schine? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir: not at that time nor any other. 

Sen: “i Munpr. Nor at any other time? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir 

ao MunprtT. Your testimony is that at no time did you ever, 
directly or indirectly, contact Secretary Stevens or Mr. Adams, pres 
suring them to do something toward Schine which they would not 
have done had there been no such man in this world as Frank Carr, 
is that right ? 

Mr. Carr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Munpr. I think Mr. Adams testified that you had talked 
to him about certain difficulties which had arisen between your shop 
and his shop in the course of these investigations. I suggested to 
him that perhaps, as he had testified to us, it was part of his, Adams, 
to quote him, “business” to keep this cooperative program going, to 
keep the train on the track, to keep a workable arrangement between 
the members of his staff and the members of your staff. Do you 
recall that testimony ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir, I think I do. 

Senator Munpr. I wondered if it would be a fair statement to say 
that on occasion, in conversing with Adams, you considered it part of 
your “business” to use his phrase, likewise to try to keep the members 
of his shop and the members of your shop working together on thi 
cooperative formula ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir, I did. 

Senator Munpr. You were interested in getting the investigation 
concluded, to bring out the best possible results, and to do that, your 
major concern, as I take it, was to get these minor irritations behind 
you and out of the way and to develop and maintain working rela- 
tionships between the Army side of this investigation and the com- 
mittee side? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir; and I maintained my relationships with Mr. 
Adams right up until the time of the original chronology of events 
was made public. 

Senator Munpr. Until that paper with the 34 events was pub- 
lished ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Until that time, you and he continued, each from 
his own corner, to do what you could to keep this cooperative program 
continuing ¢ 

Mr. Carr. I did from my corner, sir; yes. 

Senator Munpr. Was it your feeling that he did from his corner, 
and when he would talk to you, sometimes, what he was uliimately 
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trying to do was to see to it that this thing didn’t break down and fall 
apart and become an open controversy ? 

Mr. Carr. I think that he was trying to prevent an open controversy ; 
yes. 

Senator Munpr. I think that concludes my questions. 

Senator McClellan, you have 10 minutes. 

Senator McCrettan. Mr. Carr, we were on your memorandum of 
October 2, when my time expired before. 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCre.tian. I want to read the concluding paragraph of 
it, and I quote: 

I think you should know that Mr. Stevens was very helpful and certainly indt- 
cated that he had no intention of allowing General Lawton to place his blackout 
of Army personnel re their possible contact with this committee. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, that is what it says, sir; yes, sir. 

Senator McCretian. That indicates to me that up to that time Mr. 
Stevens was cooperating beautifully, is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. I had no trouble with Mr. Stevens. 

Senator McCietian. Well, I am talking about cooperating at Fort 
Monmouth. 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir; he cooperated. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCierian. And your complaint there, then, was against 
General Lawton and not against Mr. Stevens; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir; not specifically. I might say had I known these 
memoranda were going to become historic documents I might have 
written them a little more carefully. This was intended to mean that 
Mr. Stevens had been helpful in removing the, what 1 termed “black- 
out order” preventing the staff from talking to personnel at Fort 
Monmouth. 

Senator McCretian. That is exactly. But whose blackout order 
was it? 

Mr. Carr. Well, I don’t know whose blackout order it was, sir. I 
know that it was issued through General Lawton. 

Senator McCretian. Well, you refer to it as his blackout order, 
meaning General Lawton, don’t you, in this memorandum ? 

Mr. Carr. Right, sir, at that time I considered it was his blackout 
order. 

Senator McCretian. Well, whose do you consider it was, now? 

Mr. Carr. At this point I don’t know, sir. I don’t know who may 
have issued an order to General Lawton. 

Senator McCietian. Well, do you have the information—— 

Mr. Carr. I have none, sir. 

Senator McCLet,aAn. That one was issued to him? 

Mr. C sRR. I have none, sir. 

Senator McCrenian. At that time, insofar as you know now, it was 
General Lawton’s order, wasn't it? 

Mr. Carr. The order was General Lawton’s. 

Senator McCietitan. And you went to the Secretary and got it 
corrected ? 

Mr. Carr. That is correct. 
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Senator McCietian. Now let’s go to the next one on page 5, I be- 
lieve, of December 9. I don’t think—well, I might ask you about this 
one of November 6. I quote from it: 

Stevens said that if we brought out everything, he would have to resign. 

You are referring there as to bringing out everything at Fort 
Monmouth, is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. Well, this isn’t my memorandum. I take that to mean, 
however— 

Senator McCLe.tLan. You were present ¢ 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCrietnan. At the conference. 

Mr. Carr. However. I didn’t dictate the language. I take this to 
mean, I take this to mean that if we brought out everything that Mr. 
Cohn had related to him in his résumé concerning Fort Monmouth. 

Senator McCietian. Were you present 4 

Mr. Carr. At the November 6 luncheon, yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Did you hear the résumé that Mr. Cohn gave? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, I did. 

Senator McCrietian. Then it referred to what Mr. Cohn has said 
as to the information they had and could develop, is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCLettan. What was in it made him think he would lose 
his job? 

Mr. Carr. I don’t know what made him think he would lose his 
job. As we pointed out to him—I say “We”—that is, as Senator 
McCarthy pointed out to him, there was nothing there that would 
make him lose his job or that he should consider would make him lose 
his job. 

Senator McCretian. Let me ask you now if you have developed 
all that information and ey idence at your heal ings 6 

Mr. Carr. Iam sorry, sir, I didn’t hear you. 

Senator Mc CLELLAN. Wa 5 there developed at t] e subsequent hear- 
ings on Fort Monmouth all of the information in the outline as given 
to Secretary Stevens by Mr. Cohn? Has it all been made public yet ? 
Have you developed it in sworn testimony, whatever he related to him 
that day? 

Mr. Carr. All that Mr. Cohn outlined to him that day, I think, has 
been—this is a long time now—I think it has been developed in sworn 
té timony. 

Senator McCrietitan. What I am trying to determine is, is there 
anything else that should be developed that hasn’t been that might 
cause him to lose his job? In other words, has there been any with- 
holding or failure to develop whatever was outlined that day ¢ 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. If I follow your question, I don’t believe that 
the Secretary, as the Secretary of the Army, needed to have this 
worry about iis job. 

Senator McCretitan. Maybe he didn’t. ‘Vhat I am trying to deter- 
mine is whether he had any basis for it or not. I am trying to deter- 
mine what followed thereafter. Have you developed in the investiga- 
tion of Fort Monmouth all that was outlined to the Secretary that 
day, or is there some more to be developed that might still have some 
impact upon his retaining his job? 
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Mr. Carr. Whether it would have an impact on his retaining his 
job, I don’t know, but there is at least one phase of it that has not 
been fully developed which was called to his attention that day. 

Senator McCrettan. That is more serious than the other that has 
been developed ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir, I wouldn’t say it was more serious, although I 
consider it serious. 

Senator McCietxian. There is still some work to be done, then, on 
the Fort Monmouth hearings ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. I would say that there are two phases to a 
investigation of this type. The first phase, and a very important one, 
is to get rid of the Communists or the subversives or security ris sks 
found there, to get rid of them. 

The second phase is to find out who was responsible for leaving 
them there. In many cases, who was responsible for allowing them 
to be reinstated. 

Senator McCretian. Was he referring to the fact that if you found 
out who was responsible for leaving them there, if you developed that, 
it might get his job? 

Mr. Carr. I don’t think so. I think what he was referring to, I 
think he thought if we had public hearings concerning just the 
amount of information that we did have public hearings on, that 
worried him. 

Senator McCiettan. What you think he thought at that time has 
been developed up to now, hasn’t it? 

Mr. Carr. That is pretty hard for me to say what I think he thought, 
and things like that. 

Senator McCretian. You just said what you think you thought 
he thought. 

Mr. Carr. I am using your weane I am trying to go along with 
this line of questioning. I think that the Secretar y was disturb ed that 
if public hearings developed or showed as much as Mr. Cohn outlined 
to him that day, he was most concerned. 

Senator McCrietxan. I will ask you this question, then: Have they 
up to date shown as much as Mr. Cohn outlined to him that day ? 

Mr. Carr. I think generally speaking, with the exception of the 
loyalty phase, loyalty board phase. 

Senator McCrietian. Don’t you regard that pretty serious? If 
somebody is responsible for keeping Communists and subversives in 
there and protecting them, don’t you regard it as very serious? 

Mr. Carr. I regard it as serious, yes. 

Senator McCretian. Do you think that is being done now? 

Mr. Carr. I don’t think it is being done now; no, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Has it been done up until now or until just 
recent ly ¢ 

Mr. Carr. I think it was being done. I don’t know because, you 
see, we didn’t get the loyalty board people here. 

Senator McCretian. You have your preliminary investigation, 
haven't you? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCriettan. You know what it shows. You know what 
you think you can prove; don’t you? 

Mr. Carr. I don’t know too much about what we can prove from the 
loyalty board thing, because the preliminary investigation has not 
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developed to the point where I could say something conclusive about 
it. We would have to have some of these people in to ask them some 
questions, 

Senator McCietnan. I am talking just about Fort Monmouth, not 
the loyalty board. 

Mr. Carr. Oh. Then we are not talking about the same thing. I 
am talking about the loyalty board, sir. 

Senator McCrietian. You haven’t investigated the loyalty board 
yet, have you, as far as public hearings ¢ 

Mr. Carr. No, si 

‘nator McCLetian. Now let’s go to the one of December 9. Ap- 
pare ontly, judging from the one that I have just referred to, the first 
one, on October 2, everything was getting along pretty well at that 
time, but a month and 7 days later it seemed they had already begun 
to deteriorate; is that correct, judging from this memorandum ? 

Mr. Carr. Two months later, I thought they had; yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Two months later? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCiettan. Two months later. You are correct. 

In this you refer to a statement that you testify under oath that 
Mr. Adams made when he asked you, “What's there in it for us?” if 
he and Stevens did something for Schine. Just what do you mean 
by that? What did you understand him to mean at the time? 

Mr. Carr. I understood him to mean when he made that state- 
ment—lI understood it to be an attempt to bargain with us, to trade 
off shortening or ending the hearings by his making some arrange- 
ment to do something for Schine. 

Senator McCietitan. Mr. Carr, as an investigator and a former 
FBI man, do you not regard such charges as that against anyone as 
very serious ¢ 

Mr. Carr. I certainly do. 

Senator McCietnan. You think, then, these charges are not frivo- 
lous; that they ought to be looked into? 

Mr. Carr. I told you they were serious when you first asked me. 

Senator McCietnan, If they are true, they should be dealt with; 
shouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCie.ntan. That is my thought about it. There has been 
some reference to this whole matter as frivolous, a waste of time. 

ns Carr. Not by me, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Not by you. But do you agree with me that 
if an se charges are true, they indicate that immediate and prompt 
action s houle | be taken to correct the situation ? 

Mr. Carr. It is not for me to say that, but I believe with you; yes, 
sir. ; 

Senator McCretian. Thank you. 

nator Munpr. Senator Dirksen. 

Senator Dmxsen. Mr. Carr, when Senator Mundt was carrying on 
a very extensive cross-examination of Mr, Adams, it runs in my mind 
that it was all summed up by Mr. Adams saying that while there was 
no aflirm: tive act on your part to indicate influence, that you failed 


to speak up, that you failed to protest, that you failed to remonstrate, 
that you sat t sile nt. 
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Do you feel that you had a duty under those circumstances to speak 
up and interject yourself in any kind of controversy that may have 
existed at that time / 

Mr. Carr. In the first place, sir, I wouldn’t have any duty to speak 
up unless I thought there was something improper. In the second 
place, there was nothing improper that I observed. In the third 
place, I might say that it is not my duty to break into the conversa- 
tion of the chairman of this committee and the Secretary of the Army 
and tell either side what they should do. I want to emphasize that 
I didn’t see anything improper on the side of Mr. Cohn and Senator 
McCarthy and myself in anything that we had done. 

Senator Dirksen. Referring now a moment to that celebrated train 
ride, when did that train leave Newark Station ? 

Mr. Carr. It is my recollection that it was sometime in the late 
afternoon. I would say probably 4:30 or 5 o’clock. We arrived 
down here around 8 o’clock the day before Thanksgiving. 

Senator Dirksen. So it is roughly about 4 hours or 334 hours of 
travel time? 

Mr. Carr. Approximately; yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Did you sit in the same seat together? 

Mr. Carr. We traveled in luxurious style, sir. We were in a club 
car. He had the chair next to mine, and we luxuriated; yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Did you remain in the club car all the while 
that Yo were coming down to Washington? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. We went in to dinner, and following dinner 
we ei in what I think is probably the real club car, a smoking 
car. We smoked. I smoked a cigar. I don’t know whether Mr. 

Adams smoked or not. It was during that period that we talked 
about the Pentagon press agent. 

Senator Dirksen. Did you encumber the dinner hour with conver- 
sation about committee business and incidental matters? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. I don’t say positively no. 

Senator Dirksen. Did you get on to more pleasant subjects at any 
time ? 

Mr. Carr. During the dinner hour I very vividly recall that we 
discussed our own backeround. I reeall Mr. Adams explained his 
and I explained mine. We discussed our families. I recall his 
telling me about his baby that made noises in the night ; yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. You sort of presented yourself to each other in 
the best possible light, I take it? 

Mr. Carr. It wasn’t exactly that, sir. We had known each other 
for some time now, seeing each other practically every day, at least 
talking to each other on the phone. But this was an opportunity to 
sit down and relax and in an unoflicial way talk. 

Senator Dirksen. That is a good train on which to take a snooze; 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Did you take a snooze in the course of the trip? 

Mr. Carr. No, I didn’t. I did read the paper, though. 

Senator Dirksen. I have been wondering how much of that 4-hour 
period was devoted to these various affairs, including one G. David 
Schine. But enough of the train ride, Mr. Carr. 

Mr. Carr, if a member of the regular subcommittee came to procure 
something from the files, you would know about it; wouldn’t you? 
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Mr. Carr. Yes, sir: I would. 

Senator Dirksen. And if a member of the regular subcommittee 
sent a staff member from his oflice to procure something from the files, 
you would know about it, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir, I would. 

Senator Dirksen. You have been with the committee roughly about 
11 months, haven’t you? 

Mr. Carr. That is correct, yes. 

Senator Dirksen. And taking out the time of this investigation, 
we might say it was what, 91 2 months ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Now, then, in that 914-months’ period, how many 
members of the subcommittee actually came to the committee room 
to talk to you or someone else in authority and procure something 
from the committee files ? 

Mr. Carr. I can’t recall any member of the subcommittee coming 
to my oflice or the subcommittee offices to procure anything from the 
file. I believe that on 1, maybe 2, occasions for some reason or an- 
other, an executive meeting of the committee was held in my oili 
and some members of the subcommittee came to the office for that 
purpose. 

Senator Dirksen. Would you interpret that—and I speak very im- 
personally because it includes me, you see, and I have to take my full 
share of the responsibility—as either being too busy or being a little 
indifferent, or having complete confidence in what the committee staff 
was doing? 

Mr. Carr. I would say that it would be a combination of being too 
] sy to personally come down there. I know that on many oceca- 


0 [ can’t say many occasions, I know on some occasions, members 
of the sul committee have called me or ot] er staff members on the 
p! one, and requested things. They have been sent to them. I know 


auring the course of Senator Potte r’s investigation concerning the 
war atrocities, that he was in contact with myself and Don O’Donnell 
On Many occasions, 

Senator Dirksen. May I say in behalf of Senator Potter, he did a 
magnificent \ b on that Korean atrocities picture. Would you a 

Mr. Carr. I think so, too, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes, sir. Now, then, what is your understanding 
of the reserve commission as distinguished from an Army commission / 

Mr. Carr. My understanding is that a Reserve is a Reserve. He 
doesn’t go into the Army until they call him. He is held in reserve. 

Senator Dirksen. So you believe that you were right in assuming 
that Mr. Schine, if he got a Reserve commission, might or might not 
be called at some reasonably early date ? 

Mr. Carr. I believe that to be a correct assumption; yes, sir, al- 
though I didn’t ceive it much thought at the time. 

Senator Dirksen. Now, he was an uncompensated consultant of 
the committee, is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. He was, therefore, no charge upon the committee 
funds that have been approved by a vote of the Senate? 

Mr. Carr. I didn’t—was what, sir? 

Senator Dirksen. I say his services were, therefore, no charge upon 
the committee funds that had been approved by the Senate? 


ree ¢ 


co 
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Mr. Carr. No, sir. Perhaps incidental phone calls or something 
like that, but there was no charge to the committee. 

Senator Dirksen. So if, for any reason, including induction into 
the United States Army, his services must be dispensed with, it would 
be possible, of course, to secure some other investigator to take his 
place? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir; if an investigator was necessary it could be 
done, yes, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. That is all. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Jackson? 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Carr, in the last hour we were on the memo- 
randum on page 5, December 9. I was referring to the language 
that you used in the next to the last paragraph with reference to 
blackmail. Do I understand that you did not intend to use the word 
“blackmail” in the usual sense of that word ¢ 

Mr. Carr. I intended to use the word “blackmail” yes, sir. I don’t 
qualify it very much. I just tell you that sometimes I use words 
loosely and to me I was thinking at this point blackmail in one sense 
of its meaning. I think that the dictionary will show that one mean- 
ing of blackmail is to extort, and that is what I was thinking of. 

Senator Jackson. And to extort is a crime ? 

Mr. Carr. I consider to extort a crime; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson, So it was blackmail in a lawyer’s sense of the 
term ¢ 

Mr. Carr. Well, I wasn’t using it in a lawyer’s sense. I was using 
it in a free sense, in the sense in which this memorandum was written. 

Senator Jackson. Well, were you using it in an FBI sense? I 
mean, that is your training. 

Mr. Carr. I don’t know that Iwas. However, I will tell you that I 
thought this was an extremely serious business, yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. So on December 9, the situation was serious? 

Mr. Carr. It was to me, yes. 

Senator Jackson. This was your memorandum? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And you were stating or giving your own state 
of mind on that date? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You recall the testimony in the hearings that 
there was a feeling that the thing, this controversy with the Army, 
didn’t get serious until January 21. , 

Mr. Carr. That is correct. I recall it. 

Senator Jackson. You don’t agree with that, according to this 
memorandum, then, do you? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, I agree with that in the sense in which it was used 
here. I agree with that. I believe it got really serious on the 2\1st 
or 22d of January. I believe, however, that it was serious at this time, 
and that is why I wrote the memorandum. 

Senator Jackson. This was all released to the press in March, after 
the chronological list of charges had been released by the Army, right? 

Mr. Carr. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. So that the public was advised that there was 
blackmail going on as of December 9, at least, and that is still your 
opinion ? 

Mr. Carr. That there was—— 
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Senator Jackson. ‘That there was blackmail attempted as of De- 
ceniber 9 ¢ 

Mr. Carr. In the sense of extortion—yes, I believe that. 

Senator JACKSON. So as far as you are concerned, the situation was 
serious prior to January 214% 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sil 

Senator Jackson. In the relations with the Army, [ am referring to, 

\ir. Carr. The situation, sir. 

senator Jackson. Yes, but I say that is with reference to the Army. 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Now if you will refer to page 4, that is memo- 
ie um 7, down along about the third paragraph—— 
Mir. Carr. Excuse me, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Maybe it is not the same—it is the same. You 
have the same memoranda. 

Mr. Carr. The third paragraph? 

Senator Jackson. The third paragraph : 

As you know, I have on many occasions been pretty curt with Dave about the 
prompt submission of memoranda However, in this current situation in view 

e change of plans I cannot criticize him 

Well, now, what mem« did he submit to you? Or what memo- 
randa did he submit to vou ? 
Mr. Carr. As I said, I don’t recall any spec ific one that he submitted 


to me. That is one of the things I was questioning him about, sir. 
Senator JA x. So far as you know, he has never submitted any 
memoranda to } 
Mr. Carr. So far as I know. he has never submitted ai y memo 
I ia to me. 
Senator JAcKSoN. You ‘ I read your sentence. and I am look- 
at it literally, I don’t | vy what you had in mind, but I am 
( tine you? 2 
now, I have on 1 y of n en ¢ vith D ibout the ] t 
f mv d 
That statement would imply that he would get it in. but he w ! 


Carr. No, it might imply that, if you-— 
Senator Jackson. Isn't that a reasonable implication 
Mr. Carr. That is a reasonable implication, but I believe that I 

wrote this having in mind that I wished he would subm bt more memo- 

randa, more memoranda, and I wished he would submit them 


) 


1 4 }° 


Senator Jackson, But all the time that you were staff director, 
| ng mn July, through this period at Fort Dix, you never received 
any memoranda from him? Ora memorandum of any kind relating 
to his work, to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Carr. I don’t recall any, although [ may have. 

Senator Jackson. Now, Mr. Carr, as I recall, and I am sure you 
heard the testimony, Mr. Adams testified that you had suggested to 
him that he should get in touch with Mr, Sokolsky; is that true? 

Mr, Carr. I heard the testimony. The statement is not true. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I say his is that—— 

Mr. Carr. His tement that I suggested to him that he get in 
touch with George Sokolsky is in error; yes, sir. 
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Senator Jackson. You never stated that? 

Mr. Carr. I don’t recall ever stating that. I can—I would tell you 
more if you want me to. 

Senator Jackson. I am trying to figure out why you would be sug- 
gesting to Mr. Adams that he should get in touch with Mr. Sokolsky. 

Mr. Carr. I didn’t suggest it to him. 

Senator Jackson. You never did? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Senator JACKSON. Is it partly correct, or how does Mr. Sokolsky 
come into this controversy with the Army ? 

Mr. Carr. The statement is not correct in any way. There is a 
situation which I have in mind that I believe he had in mind at the 
time. The situation was—this was around the first part of February. 
I recall that Mr. Adams recalled for me in the conversation with him 
how helpful he and the Secretary believed Mr. Sokolsky had been at 
the occasion of a luncheon meeting on November 17 when Mr. Sokol- 
sky had discussed with them the preparation of a press release which 
I understand they didn’t use. They held a joint press conference. 
This is in relation to November 17 at the Merchants Club when Secre- 
tary Stevens and Senator McCarthy gave a joint press conference. 

Senator Jackson. I just couldn’t understand why someone outside 
the Government would be in this. Was he in asa sort of friend of the 
court and trying to arbitrate? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. It didn’t happen that way. As I stated, Mr. 
Adams recalled to me that Mr. Sokolsky had ‘been helpful to the 
Secretary and friendly to the Secretary and to Mr. Adams at that 
time. ‘This was around the first part of February, as I recall. I 
think he told me—I think I told him at that time, rather, “Go ahead, 
call him.” He suggested that maybe Mr. Sokolsky could be helpful 
to him in connection with, if I recall correctly, this letter that Secre- 
tary Stevens subsequently sent to Senator McCarthy. 

Senator Jackson. So it is your impression that Mr. Sokolsky was 
quite friendly to the Secretary and was trying to help the Secretary ? 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. No. I want to make this clear. Mr. Adams was of the 
opinion—and L think correctly so—was of the opinion that at the time 
of November 17, Mr. Sokolsky had been friendly to the Secretary. I 
don’t know whether that was his first meeting or not, but he thought 
that Mr. Sokols ky had been frie ndly to the Secret: ry. Therefore, he 
thought Mr. Sokols ky might possib sly be of assistance to him. 

Senator Jackson. In ironing out the differences between the Army 
and Senator McCarthy and the staff over the press re lease ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Over the Fort Monmouth hearings, basically ? 

Mr. Carr. Over this November 135 press conference which Mr. 
Stevens had held, yes. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. But it grew out of the Fort Monmouth 
executive hearings ! 

Mr. Carr. Yes; it grew out of the Fort Monmouth hearings. 

Senator Jackson. Now let me ask you whether the Secretary, Mr. 
Stevens, or Mr. Adams wanted the investigation at Fort Monmouth 
stopped or the executive sessions, the hearings, stopped ? 

Mr. Carr. I think they wanted both stopped. 
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Senator Jackson. What did they seem to be discussing the most? 
Were they talking adil the executive sessions and the press releases 
after the executive sessions, or were the y insisting on a stop yping of the 
entire investigation, as such ? 

Senator Munpr. The Senator’s time has expired. The witness may 
al swer the question. 

Senator Jackson. There is a substantial difference, you will recall. 

Mr. Carr. I recall no time when either Mr. Adams or Mr. Stevens 
spoke to me about the press releases after the hearings. I recall Mr. 
Adams attended many of the press conferences following the hearings. 
I know that Secretary Stevens attended at least a few. At no time 
did they say to me, and I don’t believe to Senator McCarthy or Mr. 
Cohn, anything about the press releases. I think that they wanted 
the executive sessions of the subcommittee on Fort Monmouth discon 
tinued. I think they wanted the investigation discontinued. They 
said so. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Potter, you have 40 minutes. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Chairman, reference has been made to the 
Korean war-crime atrocity hearings of which it was my privilege to 
serve as chairman. I would like to state that the work of the staff i 
preparation for the hearings was excellent, and Mr. Carr and Mr. 
O’Donnell rendered great service in preparing for those hearings. 

Mr. Carr. I think Mr. O’Donnell should have most of the credit on 
that, sir. 

Senator Porrer. He did an excellent job, and your counsel was 
greatly appreciated. 

I might also add that the Army and the Navy, the Air Force, and 
the Department of State, who were called on for information, were 
also most co oper% itive, 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrrer. Mr. Carr, in referring to your testimony this morn- 
ing, I believe you mentioned the plane trip—I believe it was Novem- 
ber 17—when you and Senator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn and Mr. 
Stevens and others went to Fort Dix. You were met at the airport 
by some of the personnel at the camp there and Private Schine. I 
believe you sti ited in your testimony this morning that Mr. Stevens 
said, in essence, “This is a good time to have my picture taken with 
Dave.” Is that correct? If not, I wish you would tell me your rec- 
ollection of what Mr. Stevens did say. 

Mr. Carr. That is it, in essence: yes, sir. 

Senator Porrrr. Who did he say that to? 

Mr. Carr. It is my impression he said it to Mr. Cohn as we were 
getting off the plane. 

Senator Porrer. You have heard the testimony of Secretary Ste- 
vens, and I think Mr. Adams and others, who say—testimony ‘which 


is ll ee Mente 1 to yours—who say that no mention was made about 
having » picture taken with Mr. Schine. Is that correct? You 
have Sa the testim« my ¢ 


Mr. Carr. I have heard the tes timony 3 yes. 
Senator Porrer. You are positive in your statement under oath 
Mr. Stevens did make a statement st: iting that, this is a good time 
to have his picture taken with Dave? 
Mr. Carr. Yes, sir, end I think the proof is that the picture was 
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Senator Porrer. I have no further questions. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Jackson? 

Pardon me. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Carr, where are the committee files kept? 

Mr. Carr. Most of the committee files are kept in room 160, sir. 

Senator Symincron. Where are the others kept ? 

Mr. Carr. The file room is room 160. On the occasion the files will 
be in my office if we are working on them. 

Senator Symrneton. That will be the only other place besides the 
committee room. 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Would that be temporary or permanent? 

Mr. Carr. In my office? 

Senator SymMiNGcron. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. That would be temporary ; yes. 

Senator Symrneron. In effect you previously testified that under 
certain circumstances all committee staff and clerical help would be 
able to get at the files, wouldn’t they? 

Mr. Carr. I testified that physically the committee staff would be 
able to get at the files. I think I have made it clear that clerical em- 
ployees are not supposed to go down and spend their time—— 

Senator Syminaron. But you made it very clear that if, say your 
secretary or somebody else’s secretary went down and the file clerk 
wasn’t there or was ill that day, didn’t happen to be there, she could 
go ahead and get the files? 

Mr. Carr. She could do that; yes. 

Senator Symrneron. So in effect the files are available to every 
member of the committee under certain circumstances ? 

Mr. Carr. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Carr, do you know what clearance each of 
vour staff members have, that is, each investigator, each clerical, 
stenographer, file clerk, and so forth ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. What are those clearances? Let me put it 
to you this way: Have they all got clearances from the Department of 
Defense and if so, on what basis? 

Mr. Carr. They have clearances, varying degrees of clearances. 
One of them has top secret clearance on a “need to know” basis which 
has never been retracted. Generally they all have clearance up to 
and including secret. 

Senator Symineron. Let’s see. You say one staff member has top 
secret clearance ? 

Mr. Carr. I recall that one staff member was given top secret clear- 
ance. I don't know that it was ever rescinded. 

Senator Symineron. All the others from the | Yepartment of Defense 
have secret clearance, clearance through secret, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Carr. The other clearances are through secret, yes. 

Senator Symineton. And it really would not make any difference 
whether one had top secret and all the rest had secret or one had 
secret and all the rest had top secret if they all had access to the files, 
isn’t that right? 

Mr. Carr. I would say that it wouldn’t make a great deal of differ- 
ence whether it Was secret or top secret; no, Sir. 
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Senator Symrncron. Have you any clearance from the Atomic 
Energy Commission and, if so, on what basis ? 

Mr. Carr. I don’t know of my own—I don’t know of any clearance 
from the Atomie Knergy Commission. 
itor Symineron, Will you check into that and make it a matter 


x, As vou know, our budget, most of our budget, 
depends upon our estimate of enemy strength and that, of course. has 
a lot to do with the Central Intelligence Agency estimates. Have 
we any clearance of staff m mbers in this ce mmittee, of this committee, 
from the Central Intelligence Agency? Has it ever been asked for? 
And, if so. on what basis? 

Mr. Carr. I don’t know of my own knowledge whether any clear- 
ance ha ver been asked of Central Intelligence Agency. L think it 
would ndlinhby be useless to ask an agency for clearance to investi- 
gate it. 

Senator Symrneton. I didn’t say anything about investigating. 

Mr. CARR. Well, or to use the documents. | don’t _ 

Senator Syminaton. In other words, as long as you brought the 
word up, it would be unfortunate if we had a subversive on our staff 
an d he hadn’t had clearance, anc the n he examined an agency and in 
that agency he gol information which made lf possible f¢ r him to 
bet1 iV the country ? ¢ 

Mr. Carr. It would be unfortunate and most unusual. 

nator SyMINGTON. Ka is Fuchs was unusual, wasn’t he, and so 
Mr. _ ? 

Mr. Carr. He certainly was. 

Senator Syminoaron. Let me ask you another question. H ive the 
staff members vot clearance from the FBI, and other clerical help, 
and, if so, on what basis? 

Senator McCartny. Mr. Chairman? 

ator Munpr. Senator ee ed vou a point of order ? 

Senator McCarrny. No; I think it is a point of personal pri ivilege 
for my staff. Senator McClellan was t alking about the possibility of 
subversives on our staff. The implication is that he knows of some 
subversive on the staff. He does not. If he knows of any subversive 
then he should take the stand and tell about him. Oth rwise, he owes 
a duty to apologize to the young men who have a | working day 

and night to get rid of Communists, while Mr. McClellan and his 
friends—Mr. Svmineton. 

Senator McCrieLian, Get vour names straight. 

Senator Syminoeron. Mr. Chairman, may I proceed with my inter- 
rogation of the witness? 

Senator McCartny. A point of personal privilege. 

Senator Munpr. You may state it, but I think you misstated it in 
talking about Senator McClellan. 

Senator McCarrny. If Senator Symington knows of no subversive 
on the staff, then he should s say so. If he has any evidence of any 
subversive on any staff, then he should be willing to take the oath here 
and tell us about it. I don’t like these innuendos against these young 
men who have been working so hard at verv low salaries to dig out 
Communists without the help, may I say, of men like Senator Syming- 


ton. 
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Senator Symincron. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Munpr. On the point of personal privilege, the Chair will 
rule that he did not hear Senator Symington mention any member of 
the staff being a subversive. 

You may proceed. 

Senator Symrineton. I thank the Chair. 

Now, let’s see where we were, Mr. Carr. I trust that does not come 
out of my time. 

Senator Munpr. It does not. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you. 

Getting back to the question of clearance from the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, you know a lot about those clearances? 

Mr. Carr. No; I don’t, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Don’t you? 

Mr. Carr. No. 

Senator Symrneton. When you were in the FBI, you didn’t know 
about clearances? 

Mr. Carr. Yes; I knew about clearances. But you said I knew a 
lot about them. I really don’t. 

Senator Symineton. You don’t know much about them ? 

Mr. Carr. I want to make it clear that I was not in any section of 
the FBI which handled liaison matters. I don’t know that 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Carr, these people are on this staff or 
under your administrative control—is that correct—is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, they were. I haven’t finished what I was saying. 

Senator Symineron. Let me proceed, if I may, and I will strike the 
previous question, because I don’t want my time to run out. 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think Mr. Carr finished an 
answer to a previous question. 

Senator Syminrton. We will go back and pick it up. 

Senator Munpr. You may finish the answer. 

Mr. Carr. What I was leading up to was that I don’t know about 
the FBI giving any clearance on any individual. As I think Senator 
McCarthy has testified, they have advised us from time to time that 
they had no derogatory information concerning members of the 
staff. 

Senator Symrneton. They have advised you from time to time that 
they have no derogatory information concerning any members of the 
staff, is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. Concerning members. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. Let me ask you this question: 
When I was in the executive branch of the Government, the FBI 
would investigate people provided that you had not hired them. 
That is, before they came with you. Is that now stopped also, do 
you happen to know? 

Mr. Carr. I don’t know that, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Does this include the clerical members too? 
Have the clerical members, the stenographers and the clerks, got 
secret clearance in the Department of Defense, for example? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir, I believe that is correct. 

Senator Symineton. Now, I would liike—— 

Senator Munpr. May the Chair inquire of the members of the 
committee. We have a rollcall vote, and it is 25 minutes to 5. 
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Senater Symrnocron. May I ask one more question and I will be 
through. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Chairman, before we go to the rollcall 
vote, there is a point of personal privilege. 

Senator Munpt. ‘The Chair has recognized Senator Symington for 
a question. I will then recognize you. 

Senator McCarruy, Could I raise the point of personal privilege? 

Senator Munpr. ‘The Chair recognized Senator Symington for one 
more question and then I will recognize you. 

Senator Syminecton. May I emphasize, Mr. Chairman, I have no 
information, I am simply asking for information. 

Mr. Carr, under the present rules for access to files of this committee, 
if a former Communist who had not really reformed, or a subversive, 
or any security risk on this committee staff that might get on it, decided 
to betray his country by revealing the contents of a secret FBI docu- 
ment which he had found in these files to a possible enemy, it would 
be a relatively simple matter, would it not, for him to do that, based 
on the way these files are handled ¢ 

Mr. Carr. Well, sir. I don’t agree with you. I don’t know of any 
I’ BI secret documents that are contained in our files. 

Senator Symincron. There are no purported secret documents of 
the F BI, confidential documents in the files? 

Mr. Carr, No, sir; I don’t know of any FBI documents in our 
files. 

Senator SyMineton. What would you say the 214-page document 
was? 

Mr. Carr. That was from the Senator’s office. 

Senator Symineron. That was not in the files? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. But if it were in the files, then it would be 
possible for someone to get it under these rules, would it not? Will 
you answer the question / 

nator McCartuy. Mr. Chairman? I raise a point of personal 
privilege. You gave Mr. Symington the right to ask one question. I 
do want to raise that point before we leave this afternoon. 

Senator Munpt. Raise it briefly, then, because we have to adjourn 
for the vote. 

Senator McCarrny. I will raise it as briefly as IT can. May I say, 
Senator Symington has been here by innuendo trying to smear the 
staff of young men who have been working to dig out Communists. 
He is talking about what might happen if there were a subversive on 

ie staff. I would like to ask him now, even though he is not under 
oath, whether he has any information at all of any kind to justify this 
attempted smear against these 14 young men who have done such an 
excellent job uncovering Communists. 

If he has no information, then he should be honest enough to tell us. 
If he has information, he should take the stand and take the oath as 
these young men have been taking it. 

Now may I ask you, Senator, Do you have any information to in- 
dicate that there is we: on my st iff who is subversive, as you have 
indicated in your questioning ? 

Senator Munpr. Senator Symington, you may answer the ques- 
tion and then we will have to recess for the vote. 
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Senator Symincrton. I will answer that question this way, Senator 
McCarthy: In all the years that I have been in this Government, based 
on the testimony that has been given before this committee under oath, 
IL think the files of what you call, my staff, my director, my chief of 
staff, have been the sloppiest and most dangerously handled files that 
I have ever heard of since I have been in the Government, 

Senator Munpr. We will recess for the vote. 

Senator McCartny, You can run away if you like, Stu. You can 
run away if vou like. You have been here try Ing to smear the staff 
of this committee, the young men who have been working to uncover 
Communists. You jump up and run away without answering the 
question. I have asked you a simple question. Do you have any evi- 
dence of any kind to int dicate that there is any subversive amongst these 
young men? If not, if not you are leaving here this afternoon, leay 
ing a smear upon the name of each and every one of them. You 
shouldn’t do that, Mr. Symington. ‘That is just dishonest. That is 
the same thing that the Communist Party has been doing too long. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, apparently any time anybody 
says anything against anybody working for Senator McCarthy, he 1s 
smearing them and accusing them of being Communists. 

Senator McCartiy. Answer the question. 

Senator Syminaton, That is the best answer I can give you and that 
is the only answer you are going to get. 

Senator McCarruy. You won’t answer if you know of any sub- 
versive / 

Mr. Chairman, even though the Chair is leaving, I want to make 
this record, and, Mr. Reporter, will you take this down; Mr. Reporter, 
will you take this down? 

Mr. Symington, other members of the Democrat Party here have 
been intimating that they know of some subversive on the staff in- 
vestigating Communists. I have asked Mr. Symington pointblank 
tell us whether he knew of any such subversive. He runs away. He 
won’t answer the question. 

May I say that that is the most dishonest, the most unfounded 
smear upon some of the most outstanding young men that I have 
ever seen work to uncover Communists. And before this is over, 
the American people will have a better picture of it. 

I guess we must go vote now. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m. the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at *0 a. m. the following day, Tuesday, June 15, 1954.) 
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